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mind, from the heart full of conviction to the heart 
empty with hunger. The language of books is an 
intimate language, and culture thrives most in the 
quiet lanes and silent corners. The love of books is 
a consuming passion that grows by what it feeds on. 





In the free masonry of a common quest it binds to- 
gether the humble and the exalted, the wise and the 
simple, and asks no other sign for admittance into 





‘the tabernacle than the ability to speak in its own 
tongue. Wherever two or three of the brotherhood 
foregather there the spirit that dwells in books 
descends to enfold them. Where books are housed 
there also must abide the love of books and be 
suffered to work its will. It is not enough to fling 
wide the gate and bid all to enter who pass by. We 
too, the guardians of the temple, must speak the 
language of the initiate and be prepared to discover 
and welcome alike the faltering postulant and the 
serene master of the craft.” 


‘“Tize Gospet or Books is not a tale of crowds. It 
must be passed by word of mouth, from mind to 
CARL B. RODEN. 
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THE VALUES WE BELIEVE IN* 


WE of the democracies believe that 
there is a scale of values in life, from 
the simplest comforts of everyday 
living right up to the highest satisfac- 
tions of love, virtue, intellect and cre- 
ative achievement. We find an innate 
satisfaction in looking for the true 
and the noble. We believe in duty; 
duty to one’s family, one’s country, 
and one’s self. 

We of the democracies believe in 
freedom. From our moral liberty is 
derived our right to political liberty, 
and our duty to keep it inviolate. 

We believe in giving our people the 
right and the means to pursue knowl- 
edge in this age of intellectual curi- 
osity. Intelligent human beings will 
never long be satisfied with animal 
pleasures. For them the pleasures of 
the intellect and emotions come first: 
“To be still searching what we know 
not, by what we know; still closing 
up truth to truth as we find it, this 
is the golden rule.” 


Some persons love to quote a prov- 
erb in excuse for their ignorance: “A 
little learning is a dangerous thing.” 
Much more than a little wisdom, a 
lot of ignorance is a dangerous thing. 
Ignorance trips us into situations that 
would be funny in an individual but 


“From: The Royal Bank of Canada Monthly 
Letter, June, 1951. 


are tragic in a nation. One clown 
slipping on a banana peel is a joke, 
but one world slipping on an ideology 
seems pretty grim. 

Increase of knowledge by ever so 
little will help us to avoid prejudice 
and superstition. The most frighten- 
ing thing in the world is to be at 
the mercy of someone who is so stu- 
pid as not to be amenable to reason. 
Next to that is the subject of the 
Arabian proverb: “He that knows 
not, and knows not that he knows 
not—he is a fool, shun him.” 

From gathering knowledge to 
thinking is but a short step. Think 
ing is not a lazy, idle, passive mental 
occupation. It is strenuous work .of 
the intellect, and its aim is under- 
standing. It may begin by upsetting 
our complacency. As we compare this 
with that we may find relationships 
and differences we did not know ex- 
isted. 

There are three steps in thinking: 
collecting the facts through observa- 
tion or experience; explaining them 
tentatively by an hypothesis or an 
“informed guess’; confirming this 
hypothesis by patient observation. 
This method leaves no room for tak- 
ing things for granted, or for jump- 
ing to conclusions on the basis of 
hearsay (which, we must remember, 
may be prejudiced or coloured). 


TV ONE MORE TEMPTATION TO LESS READING 


By VirGIniA BecK SMITH* 


I Hap dared to say a word against 
television, and in favor of the old- 
fashioned art of reading, and this to 
the director of a casting agency for 
TV talent. 

She reacted vigorously, as might be 
expected. “You people in education 





* Reprinted, with from 


July, 1951. 


permission, Victorian, 


with your negative views,” she said 
heatedly. “Of course everybody with 
a new set watches TV day and night, 
but it was the same when radio came 
in. I remember my father with ear 
phones glued to his head fooling with 
the cat’s whiskers the whole night 
long. You can just as well say the 
invention of the automobile was bad 
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because it’s a safety risk and a moral 
hazard for young people.” 

She had a point, but I countered 
it. Of course none of these things— 
TV, radio, the automobile, is wrong 
in itself but only insofar as there is 
abuse of them. TV can be a splendid 
medium for amusement and educa- 
tion, if it is a supplement to other 
forms and not an obsession. The 
point is that television is just one 
more temptation to less reading. It 
is not to be argued that it represents 
a remarkable stride in the field of 
communications, but the question is 
whether it is the best medium. 

On the other hand there is no 
doubt that books have been the 
magic carpet that has conveyed the 
human mind into far places and ex- 
citing regions of thought and has pro- 
vided pleasure and inspiration since 
the beginning of civilization. Books 
and the leisure to read them are a 
symbol of civilization itself, and it is 
no small concern that the audio- 
visual arts (motion pictures, radio, 
and now TV) threaten to decrease 
even further the time and attention 
that should be spent on books. 

What are the facts? The American 
Institute of Public Opinion released 
a poll showing that “the United 
States has the lowest proportion of 
book readers” of any country sur- 
veyed, including England, Norway, 
Canada, Australia and Sweden. Only 
one out of five in this country were 
reading books, or 21 per cent com- 
pared with 55 per cent in Great Brit- 
ain, which had the highest rating. It 
was shown that those with college 
training constituted half of the read- 
ers in America, whereas only 23 per 
cent of the high school graduates and 
12 per cent of those with a grade 
school education were reading a book. 
In Great Britain, on the contrary, 
where only 13 per cent of the adult 
population has gone beyond elemen- 
tary school (as compared with 53 per 
cent in the U. S.), over half of the 
people polled were reading a book. 
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In a survey conducted by the So- 
cial Science Research Council at the 
suggestion of the American Library 
Association, it was shown that the 
public libraries purchase their thir- 
teen million dollars worth of books 
for a regular clientele numbering 
about 10 per cent of the adult group 
and 33 per cent of the younger group. 
There is a marked decrease in the use 
of library facilities by members of the 
younger group after leaving high 
school. 

This is not to say that American 
people do not read at all but that 
they confine their reading to news- 
papers and periodicals. Hubert M. 
Wilson, an English bookseller who 
visited widely in America, wrote re- 
cently in Publishers’ Weekly: 

“To an Englishman, accustomed to 
four pages of daily newspaper, with 
an occasional six as a special treat, 
the verbal diarrhea of the American 
press, however much he has read it, 
comes as a shock. Confronted with 
a Sunday paper consisting of seven 
parts containing 114 full-size and 40 
half-size pages, he invariably begins 
to calculate in terms of trees and for- 
ests, and asks himself how long civi- 
lization can last at this rate! If, in 
addition, he is a bookseller, he also 
wonders if any American newspaper 
reader can ever find time to open a 
book. My own reaction was one of 
profound thankfulness. For the first 
time I realized how much book read- 
ing and bookselling in England owe 
to the paper shortage.” 

These, then, are the statistics. They 
demonstrate that TV is only the cur- 
rent scapegoat, that the causes of low 
readership level in the United States 
are many but that they lie especially 
in our educational system. Another 
Englishman, Mr. Isaiah Berlin of Ox- 
ford University, returning after a 
year’s teaching in Harvard, remarked 
that American students cannot 
“either read or write as these activi- 
ties are understood in our best uni 
versities. Somewhere in thei! 
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early education there was a failure 
to order, to connect, and to discrimi- 
nate.” 


Learning the Three R’s requires 
education discipline which is frowned 
upon by the so-called progressive ed- 
ucators who insist on social develop- 
ment instead where “each child is 
graded by the standard of his own 
potentialities rather than mere skill”. 
In other words, there is no standard 
save that of each individual child and 
in many cases he himself is allowed 
to set his own level of achievement. 
He “learns by doing” and enjoys 
himself in “activity” programs and 
there is not enough time to learn the 
basic skills. As a result he cannot 
read with understanding or write 
with fluency. Any distressed teacher 
in high school or college will report 
that many of their students do not 
know the rudiments of sentence 
structure, spelling, or punctuation, 
nor have many ever read a book. 


So it is not surprising that only 10 
per cent of the adult population are 
regular users of our splendid libra- 
ries, or that only one out of five of 
our citizenry is a book reader. The 
problem is: how to remedy the situ- 
ation; how to cultivate a taste for 
reading? 

First of all, children must be 
taught the fundamentals, the basic 
skills. Then, teachers, whose very 
trade is books and in whom should 
burn great love for books, should en- 
deavor to inspire their charges with 
a like love. This cannot be done by 
merely recommending books as refer- 
ence tools. Then reading becomes too 
scientific and mechanical, too much a 
chore to get through. The library be- 
comes a place where one must go to 
fulfill a certain requirement, and not 
a place containing all the splendor of 
the world where grubby young hands 
and greedy little minds can find in 
books the fascinating company of 
heroes and villains, ideas they will 
be fired to follow adventure, discov- 
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ery, beauty—the threefold find of 
fact and fancy and fun. 

The library can be regarded as a 
source of entertainment and recrea- 
tion fully as inviting as the movies 
or TV. It is unfortunate that many 
schools are forced to use the library 
as a study hall. However, teachers 
can take their students regularly to 
the public library, . . . and let them 
browse and choose their own books. 
This project is worth one class 
period at regular intervals if the end 
achieved is the cultivation of book 
lovers. The teacher’s attitude should 
be one wherein the student is made 
to feel: here is enchantment, a land 
of pleasure which is opened up to 
you, enjoy yourself as you will. 

Parents likewise should take more 
interest in their children’s reading. 
For parents decide to a great degree 
the reading love and taste of their 
children, by their own reading hab- 
its and by the home library they 
have established. Book lovers on the 
whole come out of bookish homes. 
Family reading is a delightful custom 
and a pleasurable memory. One of 
the most touching pictures in litera- 
ture is that of James M. Barrie, crea- 
tor of the beloved Peter Pan, reading 
with his old mother, Margaret Ogilvy. 


What kind of books do children 
like? The classics are still read and 
loved if one is to judge by the fact 
that they are constantly being reis- 
sued in new format, with new illus- 
trations. There will always be boys 
and girls thrilled by “Little Women”, 
“Tom Sawyer’, “Hans Brinker”, 
“Treasure Island”, “Penrod”, “Call 
of the Wild’’, “Dr. Doolittle’, Milne’s 
poems, “Smoky”, and “Wind in the 
Willows”. These have survived the 
generations. Last year Story Parade, 
a magazine for children up to 13 
years old, conducted a contest in 
which children were asked How they 
read, When, What and Why. The re- 
sults of the contest showed that two- 
thirds of the children liked animal 
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stories best of all, and next in order 
of preference: fairy tales, adventure 
stories, westerns, mysteries, and 
finally true and factual articles, with 
famous people as the favorite subject. 
A prominent expert in child reading, 
Dr. Florence Brumbaugh of Hunter 
College, says children want action in 
their reading. 

When buying a book for a child, 
specialists warn not to foist one’s own 
choice on the child but to consider 
what type of reader he is—is he im- 
aginative or fact-loving; is he stu- 
dious, sensitive or out-going; what is 
his place in the family; and what are 
his special interests and needs. There 
is a group known as Reluctant Read- 
ers who seem to resent reading more 
and more as they grow up, and who 
are always asking, ‘““What good is it?” 
To such as these the despairing 
teacher or parent can show statistics 
proving that business success depends 
greatly on reading skill. 

George Speer, director of psycho- 
logical services of the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, says that slow 
reading costs a businessman $7 a day 
or more. In an average group of busi- 
nessmen, Mr. Speer states, the read- 
ing rate is 250 words a minute, or 
seventh or eighth grade level. The 
ideal average rate should be 1,200 
words, and the loss in money result- 
ing for a slower reading rate can be 
computed on the basis of time lost at 
the businessman’s hourly wage rate. 
So, according to Mr. Speer, slow 
reading businessman’s hourly wage 
rate. 
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The 1,200 words per minute read- 
ing rate, while the ideal, is difficult 
to attain by most people. In a sur- 
vey of 100 students taking the read- 
ing course provided by the Founda- 
tion for Better Reading in South 
Bend, it was found that the range 
of reading skill before instruction was 
140 words per minute to 445. After 
instruction the range was 378 words 
per minute (wpm) to 1,198. How- 
ever, the average reading rate was 
260 wpm before instruction, and 650 
wpm after instruction. Only 8 per 
cent of the students finished at an 
average rate over 1,000 wpm; 22 per 
cent finished at an average rate over 
800 wpm; and 50 per cent finished 
at an average rate over 600 wpm. 


At any rate, these statistics show 
that reading rate can be accelerated 
and that the increase in skill is of 
benefit in all fields. Slow reading is 
a liability to anyone, businessman, 
student, statesman, or clerk. 


It is an even worse liability to a 
citizen for the success of our democ- 
racy depends greatly on an informed 
citizenry. That is one of the argu- 
ments bolstering our system of mass 
education. It is assumed that where 
the citizens are literate, intelligent 
and informed, there will truly be suc- 
cessful government by the people. 
But low readership means low lead- 
ership. Great minds can best be de- 
veloped by great books. 


Have you read a_ good _ book 


lately? 


THE VALUE OF BOOK DISPLAYS?+ 


CLARA E. REAUM* 


Aut of you, I know, are well aware 
of the value of book displays. You 
have observed the great amount of 


+A talk given at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Catholic Library Association, 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, March, 1951. 

* Display Assistant, The Chicago Public Library. 


Sherman 


attention paid to displays in the com 
mercial world, and know how irre- 
sistible an attractively arranged win- 
dow display in a department store 
can be to you. These displays are not 
accidents. They are _ deliberately 
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planned with skill to entice us into 
the store, make us open our purses 
and buy. We librarians must learn 
this art, and make the members of 
our communities rush into our libra- 
ries, and use to their advantage, the 
wonderful resources of which we are 
custodians. 


Display space in the _ business 
world is considered a most valuable 
asset, playing an important part in 
the promotion of merchandise and 
services. Stores and institutions are 
judged by the appearance of their 
front. The show window is their per- 
sonal representative —the index of 
their establishment. This is also true 
of libraries, and we must take the 
same attitude toward our displays, 
both interior and exterior, as the 
shops which surround us. We can- 
not afford to suffer in comparison 
and must hold our own in the art of 
attracting the interest of the people. 
To do this, we cannot rely too much 
on library science, but must look to 
our commercial neighbors and bor 
row as many of their advertising 
ideas as we can use. We, too, can 
produce some amazing results in 
spite of the fact that we are not 
trained displaymen, by learning some 
of the methods of the commercial 
artists and applying a bit of the psy 
chology of selling to our efforts. 


It will help us considerably if we 
begin by taking a commercial atti 
tude and realizing that our job is to 
“sell” books and library services. As 
the “merchandise” itself is the most 
important factor in the display, it 
must be analyzed so that the results 
of our effort will be in ‘direct sales”’ 
or in the building of good will and 
prestige for the library. It is one 
thing to fill space with merchandise 
and quite another to carefully plan 
and design this same space so that 
it becomes an eye-catching, attention- 
getting, sales-producing display. We 
should make our plans from the point 
of view of the potential patron who 
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is looking at our display because he 
has found it impossible to pass with- 
out stopping. 


For several years, we in the Chi- 
cago Public Library have been work- 
ing on the problem of producing ef- 
fective, “commercial - looking” dis- 
plays with a minimum of expense, 
time and effort. We have worked out 
a course of procedure and now offer 
to other libraries the following sug- 
gestions which have been helpful 
to us. 

First, plan your displays in ad- 
vance. This will save time and worry 
and help you to avoid last minute 
mistakes made in haste. It allows you 
to map out the course which you 
wish to follow and gives you plenty 
of time to add and discard ideas and 
to co-ordinate other publicity proj 
ects with your displays. In the Chi 
cago Public Library we begin our 
plans a year in advance, choosing the 
subjects we wish to promote during 
the followi .g year. Our plan is to fea- 
ture each subject in the library col- 
lection at some time, choosing the 
period of the year when public in 
terest in that particular subject is apt 
to be highest. There may be an over 
supply of gardening books on your 
shelves in November, but a garden 
display at that time of the year 
would arouse little or no interest. We 
all know, however, what happens 
when we display our garden books 
in March and April. Another advan 
tage to planning in advance is that 
when you know what you are featur 
ing several weeks or months ahead, 
it is possible to be on the alert for 
ideas, clip and file them for future 
use and save a great deal of last min 
ute frantic searching. As a general 
rule we change our displays each 
month. 

Work with a publicity calendar. 
Make up a publicity calendar at least 
three months in advance, or better 
still, a year ahead. Marie Loizeau’s 
“PUBLICITY PRIMER” has a very 
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good one, including holidays, impor- 
tant birthdays and literary events. 
There are also numerous “weeks” 
that make excellent tie-ins for library 
promotion. Every month in the year 
automatically suggests its own ap- 
propriate display and it takes only 
a little thought and ingenuity to 
make that idea come alive. 


i 
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Since our most successful display 
is one built around a dominant 
theme, all the books in the display 
should be chosen so that they focus 
the attention of the spectator on a 
central theme. This in no way limits 
your selection books since many 
themes have many facets. The poster 
which is placed in the focal center 
of the display should carry the mes- 
sage of the dominant idea of the en- 
tire display. It must be simple so 
that the passerby can determine at 
one glance what you are trying to tell 
him. The caption should contain no 
more than five to seven words, and 
it must be lettered in large simple 
letters so that the message can be 
seen from a reasonable distance. If 
you cannot letter well, use the die- 
cut cardboard letters which are now 
on the market. Amateurish lettering 
can ruin even a well-planned display. 
The design must have unity, and the 
colors be bright and harmonious. 

Be careful in your choice of books 
and other materials to be used in the 
display. In the eyes of the public, 
books chosen for inclusion in a dis- 
play appear to have the library’s spe- 
cial approval. When wisely chosen, 
they constitute an informal reader’s 
advisory service. 

Always use book jackets. When a 
particular one is not available, open 
the book to the title page or to 
an attractive illustration. Unjacketed 
books are not only drab, but a waste 
of space in a display, as the author 
and title are not usually legible. 

Simplicity is a very important fea- 
ture in the placing of an effective 
showing of “merchandise”. One really 
noticeable feature of the imposing 
displays in large department stores is 
that simplicity is their keynote, while 
over-elaborateness is shunned. 

A good display must first appeal 
to the eye and as the first glance is 
usually casual, the first consideration 
is given to the general appearance of 
the display as a whole, rather than 
the details. The arrangement should 
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keep it so unified that it makes one 
distinct impression. This effect can be 
obtained by grouping the books and 
fixtures together instead of scattering 
them about. This not only gives an 
air of spaciousness to the display but 
also encourages the eye to progress 
from one point to another until the 
entire content of the window has been 
studied. All three dimensions, height, 
length and depth, should be utilized 
to the fullest extent with special at- 
tention paid to securing height. The 
most important item in the window 
(usually the poster or sign conveying 
the dominant idea) should be in the 
line of vision of the passerby so that 
it will catch the eye and draw it to 
the details with a second glance. One 
of the most serious mistakes made 
by the novice is to fail to secure a 
graduation of heights, thereby giving 
the display a flat, uninteresting ap- 
pearance. 

Use your colored jackets as you 
would use paint on a palette. In ar- 
ranging the books, much can be done 
to carry the eye from one group to 
another by a judicious use of the col- 
ored jackets. For example, do not 
place two red jackets together. The 
result will be one red blob. But, if 
one is placed on the left center and 
the other on a higher level of the 
right center, with books of a contrast- 
ing color between the two groups, the 
result will be three visual points ar- 
ranged on an arc. This arrangement 
not only gives each book individual 
prominence, but makes a more pleas- 
ing composition for the eye to follow. 

Posters are always a problem in 
library displays. Where does one get 
ideas for posters? Everywhere and 
any time . . . from magazines, news- 
papers, book jackets, billboards, car- 
ads, department store displays, and 
even television program announce- 
ments produce most attractive ideas. 
Build up your own clipping file. Clip 
any good design that appeals to you 
and file it away for future use. 

In the Chicago Public Library sys- 
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tem there are 62 branches and sub- 
branches in addition to the many de- 
partments of the Central Library. 
This means that in the library ap- 
proximately 70 displays are arranged 
at least once a month. Each month 
one poster is designed by the Display 
Assistant and this master poster is 
reproduced by the silk-screen process 
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in three colors and in two sizes (22 
inches by 28 inches and 14 inches by 
22 inches). These sizes are adaptable 
to the display space available in the 
various agencies. Each agency re- 
ceives one or more copies of the 
“POSTER OF THE MONTH”. The 
objective of this project is to provide 
a well-balanced, unified book promo 
tion program throughout the library 
system, to save time, effort and ma- 
terials and to present the library’s 
resources in an attractive and profes- 
sional manner. By eliminating the 
many hours spent in each agency, in 
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planning and making posters, more 
time is made available for the careful 
selection and arrangement of the 
proper materials to be displayed. The 
schedule of subjects to be featured is 
planned in the fall of each year for 
the following year by the Display As- 
sistant and representatives from de- 
partments of the Central Library and 
the branch system. The book collec- 
tions of all agencies are considered in 
choosing the subjects and captions so 
that even the smallest sub-branch 
will find it possible to arrange an ef- 
fective display. 


SERVICE THROUGH RECORDINGS 


A new service to libraries through- 
out Illinois whose boards of directors 
and librarians may wish to test pub- 
lic reaction to the addition of phono- 
graph recordings in their collection 
has been inaugurated by the Illinois 
State Library. 

The State Library will lend collec- 
tions of up to 400 recordings, the 
equivalent of about 100 albums, on a 
long-term basis to libraries desiring 
to make the experiment. The size of 
any one collection and the length of 
the loan will be determined largely 
by the population of the community 
to be served. 


“Budget limitations of many libra 
ries have caused trustees and libra 
rians to hesitate about adding record 
ings to their collections without 
having some assurance that public 
reaction would justify the expendi 
ture,” Secretary of State Edward J. 
Barrett, state librarian, said. “This 
new service of the Illinois State Li- 
brary will enable them to test public 
reaction and determine their patrons’ 
preferences in advance.” 


After the experimental period, if 
the local library board decides to 
start its own collection, the State Li- 
brary will continue to lend recordings 


during the build-up period. This is 
the situation now at the Peru Public 
Library, which borrowed recordings 
from the State Library and is start- 
ing its own collection. 

A deposit collection may include 
recordings of classical and semi- 
classical music ranging from the 
lighter standard musical shows and 
operettas, waltzes, marches and 
square dances to operatic arias, sa- 
cred music, symphonies, orchestra, 
piano, violin and other instrumental 
music, songs, ballads and a few 
spoken or diction items. While the 
deposit loan collection has _ been 
worked out primarily to aid those li 
braries desiring to build up their 
services for adults, children’s record 
ings may also be included in the ex 
periment. 

At present, the recordings used will 
be of the standard type, 10 and 12 
inch discs of 78 r.p.m. speed. 

The inclusion of materials for lis- 
tening among the services offered by 
public libraries is one which brings 
repeated comments of appreciation 
from patrons. Many libraries find 
that such service not only attracts 
new adult borrowers, but is also 


bringing back others who have drift- 
ed away. 
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The Recordings Unit of the Illinois 
State Library will furnish further in- 
formation upon request. At all times 
the State Library will lend recordings 


ABOUT ILLINOIS 


Tue following listing of material of 
Illinois historic interest was compiled 
at the Illinois State Library from no- 
tations received from certain libraries 
in Southern Illinois. These notations 
are listed as presented and some are 
incomplete although each library was 
asked to carefully check the biblio- 
graphic information before sending it 
for inclusion in the list. A check of 
each particular item by the Illinois 
State Library was impossible without 
the material at hand. Corrections and 
additions to this list should be sent 
to the Illinois State Library. 

The idea of such a listing was sug- 
gested at one of the 1950 regional 
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to any library needing to fill special 
requests of individual patrons and 
groups. Such loans are made for four 
weeks. 


AND HER PEOPLE 


meetings held throughout the State 
each spring. 

The list is not complete in that no 
tations were not received from all li 
braries south of Route 50. 

The arrangement is alphabetical 
and by symbols the library location 
of the material is listed. 

If other libraries in Southern IIli- 
nois (south of Route 50) have these 
listed titles or others of similar in- 
terest, the Illinois State Library 
would like to have notations about 
them. (These notations should in 


clude author, title, publisher, and 
date; if illustrated type; number of 
pages.) 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


AL Albion Public Library 

Be Belleville Public Library 

Ca Carbondale Public Library 

CaHS Carbondale Community High School Library 
Car Carmi Public Library 

Ch Chester Public Library 

Fa Fairfield Public Library 

Ha Harrisburg, Mitchell-Carnegie Public Library 
HaHS Harrisburg Township High School Library 
McL McLeansboro, McCoy Memorial Library 

Ma Marion Carnegie Library 

Me Metropolis Public Library 

Mtc Mt. Carmel Carnegie Library 

MtcHS Mt. Carmel High School Library 

Mtv Mt. Vernon Public Library 

Mu MMurphysboro-Sallie Logan Public Library 
MuHS Murphysboro Township High School Library 


Pi Pinckneyville Public Library 


Southern Illinois University Library (General University Library) 


PiHS Pinckneyville High School Library 

SIUL 

SIUM Southern Illinois University Library (Museum) 
SIUT Southern Illinois University Library (Tilton Library) 
W.Fr West Frankfort Public Library 

W.FrHS West Frankfort High School 
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ALBION 
History of Presbyterian Church, 1843-1943. SIUL 
ALEXANDER COUNTY 
History; ed. by Wm. H. Perrin. 1883. SIUL 
Plat book. n.d. SIUM 
America by River and Rail. Wm. Ferguson. 1856. Ma 
American Bastile. John Marshall. SIUM 
Anglo-French Boundary Dispute in the West, 1749-1763. 
Theodore Calvin Pease. c1936. Ch 
BELLEVILLE 
Amendment to the charter of the city, approved July 15, 1865. 
1866. SIUL 
Book of the band. 1842. SIUL 
General History of Diocese. Rt. Rev. Msgr. C. Goelz. 1939. SIUT 
History of St. Clair Co. Belleville, #88 Historical Survey, Sept. 
1939. Me 
Souvenir Centennial History of the First Presbyterian Church. 
1839-1939. 1939. SIUL 
BENTON see also Franklin County 
Inventory of the county. Archives n.d. SIUL 


BLACK HAWK WAR 
Illinois Soldiers in the Black Hawk War, 1831-32. 


and in the Mexican War, 1846-8. Isaac H. Elliott. SIUM 

Blaine and Logan. J. W. Buel. (1884) SIUT 
BOND COUNTY 

History; ed. by Wm. H. Perrin. 1882. SIUL 
Boy of Battle Ford. W.S. Blackman. 1906. SIUT 
BROWNING 

Diary of Orville Hickman Browning, 1850-1864. 

Orville Hickman Browning. c1925. Ch 
BUSH 

Seven Stranded coal towns. M. J. Brown. 1941. SIUL 
CAHOKIA 

Old Cahokia. J. F. McDermott. 1949. Be SIUL 

Records, 1778-1790; ed. by C. W. Alvord. 1907. SIUL 

Romantic story. Adolph Suess. 1947. Be Ch SIUL 
CAIRO 

Guide. Federal Writer’s Project. 1938. SIUL 

Illinois History of Cairo. John M. Lansden. 1910. Ha Ma Me SIUL 

It happened in Cairo. Anne West. 1940. Ca 

Maude, ed. by Lee Strout. 1939. Ca Ma 

A pioneer Southern railroad from New Orleans to Cairo. 

Thomas Clark. 1936. SIUL 

Crab Orchard Lake labor market survey. M. A. Horowitz. 1948. SIUL 
CARBONDALE 

History of, J. R. Hoffner. (pam.) 1937. Ca SIUL 


ey TS ns ce cswwsnwas (pam.) 1905. Ca 
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CARRIER MILLS 


Half a century in the school room. J. W. Turner. 1920. 

Seven stranded coal towns. M. J. Brown. 1941. 
CAVE-IN-ROCK 

Outlaws of, Otto Rothert. 1923. 

Outlaws of, Otto Rothert. 1924. 


CHESTER 


Directory 1871-72. (pam.) 


CHICAGO 


The story of, Jennie Hall. 


CLARK, GEORGE ROGER 


Revolution in Illinois. Theodore C. Pease. 1929. 
Papers. vol. III. Clarence W. Alvord, ed. 1912. 
Papers 1771- ed. by James Alton James. 1912. 


CLAY COUNTY 
History of 1884. 


COLES, EDWARD 


Governor Edward Coles. Clarence Walworth Coles. c1920. 
Constitutional debates of 1847. Arthur Charles Cole, ed. 1919. 
COOK COUNTY 

History. 1884. 

Critical period, 1763-1765. Clarence Walworth Alvord. c1915. 


DECATUR 


History of, 1829-1929. Mabel E. Richmond. 1930. 
Diluvium or the end of the World. George S. Pidgeon. n.d. 


DUQUOIN 
Our Town. Donald F. Lewis. 1942. 
Each in a Day. Clarence Bonnell. 1933. 


Early Western travels, including accounts of Morris Birkbeck’s 
Settlement........ W. Faux. 1905. 


Education Newsletter. W.P.A. District 5. 1942. 
EDWARDS COUNTY 
Centennial celebration. Walter Colyer. 1918. 


Combined history of, 1883. 
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Ma SIUL 


SIUL 


SIUL 
Ca Ha 


SIUM 


Be 


Ma PiHS 


Mtc 


SIUL 
Ma 


AL 
SIUL 


SIUL 


AL MtcHS SIUL 


History of the English Settlement. George Flower. 1882. AL SIUM 
The English settlement in Illinois. E. E. Sparks. 1907. SIUL 
Notes on journey in America. Morris Birkbeck. n.d. SIUM 
Standard atlas of, 1907. SIUL 
Yester-years in, v. 1. E. L. Dukes. c1945. AL 
Yester-years in, Edgar L. Duke. 1946. SIUL SIUT 
Yester-years in, v.2. E.L. Dukes. c1948. AL 
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EGYPT 
Idols of, Will Griffith. n.d. WFr WFrHS 
Idols of, Will Griffith. 1943. SIUT 
Idols of, Will Griffith. 1947. Ca CaHS Ch Ma SIUL 
The Spirit of, Colp Keller Bastin. (1927) SIUT 
Spotlight on, Katherine Well Griffith. 1943. Ma 
From Timber to Town Down in, by an early settler SIUM 
Egypt’s cultureal contribution. George W. Smith. 1940. Be 
EGYPTIAN 
Magazine. (pam.) Ca WFr 
ELDORADO 
Seven stranded coal towns. M. J. Brown. 1941. SIUL 
Fifty years of public services: personal recollection of Shelby M. 

Cullom. 1911. Mtc 
The flag on the Hilltop. Mary T. Earle. 1902. SIUL 
FRANKLIN COUNTY 

Atlas of, 1918. SIUL 

War History, 1832-1919. Harry L. Frier. n.d. SIUL 

War history, 1832-1919. 1920. Ma 

History of, 1887. Ha Ma McL WFr 

Inventory of the county archives. n.d. SIUL 

Volunteer soldier of America. John A. Logan. 1887. SIUL 
French Foundations, 1680-1693. Theodore C. Pease. c1934. Ch 
GALLATIN COUNTY 

History of, 1887. Ha McL Ma WFr 

The Sloo trial. Henry Binmore. n.d. SIUM 
GALESBURG see Knox County. 
GOLCONDA 

History of the First Presbyterian Church. 1937. SIUL 
HAMILTON COUNTY 

History of, 1887. Ha Ma McL WFr 
HARDIN COUNTY 

The Biographical review of, 1893. Me 

History of, 1939. Me SIUM 

Plat book. n.d. SIUM 
HARRISBURG 

Little journeys from, Clarence Bonnell. 1933. Ha 
HERRIN 

Seven stranded coal towns. M. J. Brown. 1941. SIUL 

See also Williamson County. 
HIGHLAND 

Centennial history of, A. P. Spencer. 1837-1937. SIUM 
Historical anecdotes. (pam.) 1940. Ca 
Horse and buggy days. Charles C. Murrah. 1937. Ma 


Houseboat and river bottoms people. Ernest T. Hiller. 1939. SIUL 
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ILLINI 

The Illini, a story of the Prairies. Clark E. Carr. Ch Mtc SIUM 
ILLINOIS 

Adam W. Snyder in Illinois History, 1817-1842. John Francis 

Snyder, M.D. SIUM 
Baptist State Association, 1795-1940, history. T. J. Wheeler and 

Harmon Etter. 1940. Me 
Biographical encyclopedia of Illinois of the 19th century, ed. by 

Charles Robson. 1875. Galaxy Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 

Pa. Mtc SIUM 
Brief history of Illinois. Waller Elbert. 1909. Ca 
Centennial history of Illinois. 5 vols. 1920. Ma 
Complete History of Illinois from 1673-1873. Alexander Davidson 

and Bernard Stuve. SIUM 
County Archives of the State of Illinois. Theodore Calvin Pease. 

1915. Ch Mtc 
Discovering Illinois. Fay Cooper Cole and Thorne Deuel. SIUM 
Educational History of Illinois. John Williston Cook. 1912. The 

Henry O. Shepard Company. Ca 
Era of the civil war, 1884-1870. Arthur Charles Cole. Illinois 

Centennial Commission. 1919. Mtc 
Fieldbook of Illinois wild flowers. 1936. Dept. of Registration and 

Education, Natural History Survey Division. CaHS 
From England to Illinois in 1821, the Journal of William Hall...... 

1946. State Historical Society Journal. AL 
Frontier state, 1918-1848. Theodore Calvin Pease. 1918. Illinois 

Centennial Commission. Mtc 


Gazeteer of Illinois. John Mason Peck. 1837. Grigg, Philadelphia. Be 
Historic Illinois, romance of earlier days. Randall Parrish. 


A. C. McClurg Co. c1905. Ch Mtc 
History in the making. [Illinois Historical Records Survey, 

W. P. A. SIUM 
History of Free Masonry of Illinois, 1804-1829. John Carson 

Smith. SIUM 
Illinois in the Fifties. Charles B. Johnson. c1918. Ch Mtc 
SU BN BR ccc wcecens SR, SIUM 
History of Illinois. J. Nick Perrin. c1906. Ch 
History of Illinois and Life of Ninian Edwards, 1778-1883. 1870. Ha Mtc 
History of medical practice in Illinois. Lucius H. Zeuch. 1927. Bx 
History of music and art in Illinois. Frances C. Bennett. 1904. Mtc 
History of Presbyterian Church in the State of Illinois. v. I. 

A. F. Norton. SIUM 
Illinois. H. V. Church. Heath. MtcHS 
The Illinois, James Gray. McClurg. c1940. HaHS MtcHS 
Illinois, the story of the prairie state. Grace Humphrey. 1917. Mtc 
Illinois, a descriptive and historical guide. Federal Writer’s Project. 

1939. Ca CaHS HaHS MtcHS W.Fr W.FrHS Mtc 
Illinois and her people, history of. G. W. Smith. 1927. CaHS Ma SIUL 
Illinois and the nation. Oliver R. Towbridge. MtcHS 
Illinois as it is. Fred Gerhard. SIUM 


Illinois Blue Book. (continuous file) Ca CaHS 
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Illinois Country, 1673-1818. Clarence W. Alvord. 1920. Mtc 
Illinois election returns, 1818-1848. Theodore C. Pease. c1923. Mtc 
Illinois from the earliest time to the present........ 1887. McL 
Illinois historical collections. Edwin Sparks. 1908. CaHS 
Illinois history of, Elbert Waller. 1921. CaHS Ch 
Illinois in brief. (pam.) Pi 
Illinois in 1818. Solon J. Buck. 1917. Ma Mtc 
Illinois Industrial University, first annual report of the board of 
trustees. SIUM 
Illinois on the eve of the Seven Years’ War, 1747-1755. Theodore C. 
Pease. c1940. Ch 


Illinois Ozarks. Clarence Bonnell. 1946. 
Ha HaHS Ma PiHS SIUL SIUT 


Illinois parks and memorials. C. M. Service. 1922. Ca Pi 
Illinois resources. Morris M. Leighton. 1944. Ca 
1947. CaHS 
Illinois State Historical Society, Journal. 1911. Ma 
Illinois State Historical Society, Papers. 1940. Ma 
1947. CaHS 
Illinois State Historical Society, Publications. Ma 
Illinois State Historical Society, Transactions. 1908. Mtc 
Illinois the crossroads of a nation. Blanche C. Merwin. 
1943. Ca CaHS SIUM 
Illinois, the heart of the nation. Edward F. Dunne. 5 vols. 
c1933. Ch Mu MuHS 
In the Supreme Court of Illinois, June term A. D. Thomas G. 
Allen. 1879. SIUM 
Industrial state, 1870-1893. Ernest L. Bogart and Charles M. 
Thompson. 1920. Mtc 
Inventory of the county archives of Illinois. 1937. SIUL 
Inventory of the county archives of Illinois. 1939. Ca 
James Lemon, Senior and Junior, and the early slavery controversy 
in Illinois. Martha E. Layman, 1935. Ma 
Laws— 
1821 (second general assembly) SIUL 
1827 SIUL 
1833 SIUL 
1835 SIUL 
Letters from Illinois. Morris Birkbeck. 1818. SIUL 
List of the genealogical works in the Illinois State Historical library. 
Georgia L. Osborne. 1914. Mtc 
The Making of Illinois. Irwin F. Mather. 1900. CaHS Ch Mtc 
Modern commonwealth. 1893-1918. Ernest L. Bogart and John 
M. Mathews. 1920. Mtc 
Mound builders of Illinois. Addison J. Throop. 1928. SIUL 
Negotiations for the Illinois salt springs. 1802-03. Douglas 
McMurtrie. 1938. SIUL 
Newspapers and Periodicals of Illinois 1814-1879. William F. 
Scoot. c1910. Ch 
Patriotism of Illinois. 1865-66. T. M. Eddy. Mtc 


Pioneer days in Illinois. W.P.A. 1940. Ca 
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Pioneer history of Illinois. John Reynolds. 1852. Be Ch SIUL 

1887. SIUL 
Politics and politicians of Illinois. D. W. Lusk. c1883. Ch 
State Council of Defense, final report, 1917, 1918, 1919. Mtc 
Stories from Illinois History. W.P.A. 1940. Ca 
Story of Illinois. Theodore C. Pease. MtcHS W.FrHS 
Story of Illinois and its people. William L. Nida. 1910. Ha 
Student history of Illinois. George W. Smith. 1917. 6th rev. ed. Ca 
Study history of Illinois. George Smith. 1921. CaHS 
Ten Tours in Illinois. SIUM 
This is Illinois. J. Monaghan. MtcHS 
Tour of the Illinois State historical society from Harrisburg, III. 

John W. Allen. 1946. SIUL 


ILLINOIS COUNTRY 
New regime, 1765-1767. C. W. Alvord and C. E. Carter. 1916. Ch Mtc 


JACKSON COUNTY 


Antiquities of, G. H. French. 1881. SIUL 
Experience in the Civil War: History of 81 Regiment. Edmund 
Newsome. (1880) SIUT 
Notes. John W. Allen. 1945. Ca Ma SIUL 
Historical sketches of, E. Newsome. 2nd ed. 1894. Ma 
History of, 1878. Mu SIUT 
Plat book SIUM 
Portrait and biographical records of, 1894. Be SIUL 
Prairie farmer’s reliable directory of farmers and breeders. SIUM 
Standard atlas of, 1907. Ca SIUL 
Stone fort near Makanda. G.H. French. 1881. SIUL 
JEFFERSON COUNTY 
History of, Perrin. Mtv 
History of, Wall. Mtv 
Scrap Book of Recollections of Jefferson County and the people. 
Adam Clark Johnson. Mtv 
JOHNSON COUNTY 
The biographical review of, 1893. Me 
History of, P. T. Chapman. 1925. Ma Me SIUL SIUM 
JOHNSTON CITY 
Seven stranded coal towns. M. J. Brown. 1941. SIUL 
KASKASKIA 
History of Randolph County, including Old Kaskaskia Island. 
E. J. Montaque. 1859. Me 
Old Kaskaskia. Mary H. Catherwood. c1893. Ch Be 
Old Kaskaskia days (Historical fiction). Elizabeth Holbrook. 
1893. Be Ch 
Records, 1778-1790. Clarence W. Alvord. 1909. Mtc 


Illinois Historical Collection. Virginia Series, vol. II. Clarence W. 
Alvord. 1909. Ch 
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KNOX COUNTY 


Antiquities of, A. Patton. 1873. SIUL 

They broke the prairie. E. E. Calkins. Ca Mu 
LAWRENCE COUNTY 

Antiquities of, A. Patton. 1873. SIUL 

Combined history of, 1883. AL MtcHS SIUL 

Plat book SIUM 
Life in America one-hundred years ago. Gaillard Hunt. SIUM 
Lincoln-Douglas debates of 1858. Edwin Earle Sparks, 1908. Ca Ch 
Lincoln, Abraham 

Anecdotes of. n.d. SIUM 

The war years, 4 vols. Carl Sandburg. c1939. Ch 

Lincoln’s daughter of mercy. M. L. Greenbie. 1944. SIUL 

Lincoln’s Vandalia. W. E. Barringer & Karl W. Baumann. 1949. SIUL 

When Lincoln came to Egypt. George W. Smith. 1940. Be SIUL 
Logan Monument Memorial, ed. by George F. Jones. 1898. SIUL 
McLEANSBORO 

Brief history of, John B. Kinnear. 1938. SIUL 
MacMURRAY COLLEGE 

The first hundred years of, Mary Watters. 1947. SIUL 


MACON COUNTY 
Centennial history of Decatur and, Mabel E. Richmond. 1930. Fa Me 


MADISON COUNTY 


History of, 1882. SIUL 

Stone cists near Highland, Arthur Oehler. 1879. SIUL 
MARION 

Newspapers from 1874 to 1900; 1911 up to date. Ma 
MARION COUNTY 

Brinkerhoff’s history of. J. H. G. Brinkerhoff. 1909. SIUL 
MASSAC COUNTY 

Biographical review of, 1893. Me 

History of, O. J. Page. 1900. Ma Me SIUL 
MODERN WOODMAN 

History. John C. Reynolds. SIUM 
MONROE COUNTY 

Combined history of, 1883. Ca Pi SIUL 

An illustrated historical atlas map of, W.R. Brink. 1875. SIUL 

Standard atlas of, 1901. SIUL 

Plat book SIUL 

Portrait and biographical records of, 1894. Be SIUL 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY 

History of, ed. by William H. Perrin. 1882. SIUL 


McClure’s Magazine. 1895. SIUM 
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MT. VERNON 
Mt. Vernon Public Library has numerous manuscripts, letters, pic- 
tures, and very early publications of the newspaper supplements 
over the many years, and, the record, roll and minute book of the 


Pioneer Association organized in 1872. MTv 
NEW EGYPT 
Stories of, Frank Spitler. 1905. MuHS 
Notes, Museum of Science and Industry. v. 1. No. 5. 1938. SIUM 
OHIO VALLEY 
Memories of the lower Ohio Valley...... v. 1 & 2. Me 
Old Illinois Houses. John Drury. 1948. Ca Ma 


Old town—New town (S. L. U. Thesis 1949) Albert J. Shafter. 1949. SIUL 
PERRY COUNTY 


Combined history of, 1883. Ch Pi PiHS 

Plat book...... 1920. SIUL 

Portrait and biographical records of, 1894. Be SIUL 

Standard atlas of, 1902. SIUL 

Student’s history of, J. W. Neville. n.d. Pi PiHS SIUL 
PIASA BIRD 

The Legend of the, William Fecht. SIUM 
PIKE COUNTY 

History of, 1880. Ha 
Pioneer folks and places. Barbara B. Hubbs. 1939. Ca SIUM 
POPE COUNTY 

The Biographical review of, 1893. Me 

Plat book SIUM 

Popes’ Digest, vol. 1 & 2. Frances S. Philbrook. 1938. Ch 
POST OFFICES AND POSTAL GUIDE 

United States, 1859; 1870; 1875. SIUM 
PULASKI COUNTY 

History of, W.N. Moyer. Me 

History of, W. E. Perrin, ed., 1883. SIUL 

Moyer’s brief history of, 1843-1943. 1944. SIUL SIUM 

Plat book SIUM 
From Quebec to New Orleans. J. H. Schlarman. c1929. Ch 
RANDOLPH COUNTY 

Combined history of, 1883. Ch Pi SIUL 

Directory and business mirror and historical sketches of, E. J. 

Montaque. (1859). SIUT 
History of, E. J. Montaque. (1859) SIUT 
Illustrated historical atlas map of, W.R. Brink. 1875. Ch SIUL 
Portrait and biographical records of, 1894. Be MuHS SIUL 
History of . . . . including Old Kaskaskia Island. E. J. 

Montaque. 1859. Me 
Randolph County notes. John W. Allen. 1844. Ma SIUL 
Way back in the past, a story of pioneer days. William R. 

Karsteter. SIUM 


Reminiscences of a soldier’s wife. Mary S. Logan. 1913. Ma SIUL 
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REYNOLDS, JOHN 


My own times. 1855. Be SIUT 
ROM FLEET 
History of, and Marine Brigade. SIUM 


ST. CLAIR COUNTY 
History of St. Clair County, Belleville. #88 Historical Survey. 


1939. Me 
Centennial, McKendree College, with St. Clair County history. 

1928. SIUL 
History of, 1881. Be 
Inventory of the County Archives of Illinois. 1937. SIUL 
Plat book. SIUM 
Portrait and biographical records of, 1892. Be 
Wilderman’s historical encyclopedia of Illinois and history of, A. S. 

Wilderman. 1907. Be 


ST. GENEVIEVE 
The story of Missouri’s Oldest Settlement. Francis J. Yealy, S. J. SIUM 


SALINE COUNTY 
Saline County—a century of history, 1847-1947. 1947. 
Ha Ma SIUL SIUM SIUT WFrHS 


History of, Bonnell and others. 1948. : Pi 
History of Gallatin, Saline, Hamilton, Franklin and Williamson 
counties. 1887. Ha Mcl Ma WFr 
Plat book. SIUM 
SANGAMON 
The Sangamon. Edgar Lee Masters. 1942. CaHS HaHs Mtc 
SAUCIER 
Captain John Baptiste Saucier at Fort Chartres in Illinois. J. F. 
Snyder. 1901. B« 


SHAWNEETOWN see Gallatin County. 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Divided Loyalties in....Jasper W. Cross, Jr. SIUM 
The Enterprising towns of, SIUM 
The geography of the interior low plateau and associated lowlands of, 
Edward Hall. 1940. CaHS 
Geography of, Edward E. Hall. 1940. Ca 


Growing up with Southern Illinois, 1820-1861, from the memoirs of 
Daniel Harmon Brush. Milo M. Quaife. 1944. 
Ca Ma Mu SIUL SIUM 
History of, 3 vols., George W. Smith. 1912. 
Be Ch Ha Ma Mu MuHS SIUL SIUM 
History of, George W. Smith. 1921. CaHS Mtv 
Old Forts of, George W. Smith and others SIUM 
Southern Illinois. Executive Committee on. 1949. 
Ca CaHS Pi PiHS SIUL 
Southern Illinois resources and potentials of 16 southernmost 
counties. 1949. Ma Mu MuHS 
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Song of Southern Illinois folk. 1940. 
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SIUL 


Southern Illinois Singing games and songs. David McIntosh. 


1946. 


Tales and songs of, Charles Neely. 1938. 


SIUL 
Be SIUL 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


Buildings and views. 1916; 1925. 
Quarter centennial Anniversary Souvenir 
The Sphinx. Class 1900. 


UNION COUNTY 


History of, Lulu Leonard. 1942. 


History of Alexander, Union and Pulaski Counties, 


Perrin ed., 1883. 
Mounds near Anna. Thomas M. Perrin. 1872. 
Plat book. 


WABASH COUNTY 
Combined history of. 1883. 


SIUM 
SIUM 
SIUM 


Ma SIUM 


William H. 


SIUL 
SIUL 
SIUM 


MtcHS SIUL 


Illinois historical: Wabash County biographical, ed by Newton 


Batesman and T. G. Risley. 1911. 
The Wabash. William Wilson. c-1940. 


Mtc 
HaHS 


Experience in the War of the Great Rebellion (by a soldier of 81st 


Regular Illinois, 2nd ed.) 
WASHINGTON 
Thirty years in, 


WAYNE COUNTY 
Antiquities of, H. Sibley. 1881. 
An Atlas of, D. Lake. 1881. 
History of, 1884. 


WEST FRANKFORT 


Mary S. Logan. 1901. 


Seven stranded coal towns. M. J. Brown. 1941. 


WHITE COUNTY 


Atlas of, 1901. 

History of, 1883. 
WILLIAMSON COUNTY 

History of, 1887. 


Illinois History of....1876. Erwin Milo. 1941. 


Illinois historical souvenior of, 1905. 
Life and exploits of Glenn S. Young. (192-?) 


Marriage records of Williamson County, 1839 to 1865. 


Parks. 
Old Cemetery records of, 
Pioneer folks and places of, 


Nannie G. Parks. 


Ma 


SIUL 


SIUL 
SIUL 
Fa SIUM 


SIUL 


Ha Ma Mcl 
Ma SIUL 


Ma 
Ma 


Barbara B. Hubbs. 1939. Ma SIUL SIUT 


Prairie farmers reliable directory of Farmers and Breeders. SIUM 


Soldiers buried in, 

Standard atlas of, 1908. 

Williamson County atlas. 1908. 
Williamson County in World War I. 1919. 


ZEIGLER 
Seven stranded coal towns. M. J. Brown. 1941. 


Ma 
SIUL 
Ma 
Ma 


SIUL 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LouIsE ANTHONY, Editor* 











A RESOURCE UNIT ON PROPAGANDA 


HILDRED G. NERHuUSt 


Tue subject of propaganda, which Webster defines as ‘““methods and measures 
for spreading doctrines, principles, printed matter, or speeches, for the purpose 
of promoting a cause”, is so vast that it would fit best in a Common Learn- 
ings Course where teacher and students are never bound by time or textbooks. 
Because it is vital information for all individuals, and because few schools 
have Common Learnings Courses, it can also be adapted, with slightly vary- 
ing emphasis, to units in Literature, Social Studies, Government, Civics, Citi- 
zenship, History, Economics, International Relations, or Home Economics. 
Material in this particular resource unit is best suited for the upper senior 
high school level. However, there is material available to make such a unit 
suitable for other levels also. 


PROPAGANDA 
BOOKS 


Concerning the Topic: 

Allport, Gordon, and Postman, Leo, Psychology of Rumor. (Holt, 
1947.) 

Childs, Harwood L., Introduction to Public Opinion. (Wiley, 1940.) 

Childs, Harwood L., Pressure Groups and Propaganda. (American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 1935.) 

Doob, L. W., Propaganda; Its Psychology and Technique. (Holt, 
1935.) 

Doob, L. W., Public Opinion and Propaganda. (Holt, 1948.) 

Hummel, William, and Huntress, Keith, Analysis of Propaganda. 
(Wm. Sloane Associates, 1949.) 

Irwin, Will, Propaganda and the News. (McGraw-Hill, 1947.) 

Kinneman, John Albertus, and Ellwood, Robert Scott, Living with 
Others. (Houghton, 1939.) 

Lippman, Walter, Public Opinion. (MacMillan, 1947.) 

Miller, Clyde R., Process of Persuasion, The. (Crown, 1946.) 

Smith, Bruce L., and Others, Propaganda, Communication, and 
Public Opinion. (Princeton Univ. Press, 1946.) 


* Director of Libraries in Public Schools, Alton, Ill., and member of State Library Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


+ English Instructor, Muril Junior High School, Rock Falls, IIl. 
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Concerning the Media: 


For 


Bent, Silas, Newspaper Crusaders. (McGraw-Hill, 1939.) 

Brindze, Ruth, Not to be Broadcast. (VanGuard, 1937.) 

Dale, Edgar, How to Appreciate Motion Pictures. (MacMillan, 
1933.) 

Dale, Edgar, How to Read a Newspaper. (Scott, 1941.) 

Desmond, Robert W., Press and World Affairs, The. (Appleton, 
1937.) 

Frost, S. E., Is American Radio Democratic? (University of Chicago 
Press, 1938.) 

Gramling, Oliver, AP, The Story of News. (Rinehart, 1940.) 

Greene, L., America Goes to Press; The News of Yesterday. (Bobbs 
Merrill, 1936.) 

Hayes, J. S., and Gardner, H. J., Both Sides of the Microphone. 
(Lippincott, 1938.) 

Howe, Quincy, News and How to Understand It, The. (Simon, 
Schuster, 1940.) 

Ickes, Harold, Freedom of the Press Today. (VanGuard, 1941.) 

Kingsbury, S., and Others, Newspapers and the News. (Putnam, 
1937.) 

Lee, Alfred McClung, Daily Newspaper in America, The. (MacMil 
lan, 1937.) 

Lundberg, Ferdinand, Imperial Hearst; A Social Biography. (Equi 
nox, 1936.) 

Lyons, Eugene, We Cover the World. (Harcourt, Brace, 1937.) 

Patterson, Giles J., Free Speech and a Free Press. (Little, Brown, 
1939.) 

Seldes, George, Freedom of the Press. (Bobbs- Merrill, 1935.) 

Seldes, George, Lords of the Press. (Messner, 1938.) 

Siepmann, Charles A., Radio’s Second Chance. (Little, Brown, 1946.) 

Smith, Bruce, and Others, Propaganda, Communications, and Public 
Opinion. (Princeton University Press, 1946.) 

Summers, Robert Edward, Federal Information Controls in Peace- 
time. (Wilson, 1949.) 

Thomson, Charles A. Overseas Information Service of U. S. Gov- 
ernment. (Brookings Institute, 1949.) 

Tobbel, Holm, An American Dynasty. (Doubleday, 1947.) 

Wade, J. E., and Others, New York Times. (Scribner, 1945.) 

Wakeman, Frederic, Hucksters, The. (Rinehart, 1946.) 

White, Llewellyn, and Leigh, Robert D., People’s Speaking to Peo- 
ple’s. (University of Chicago Press, 1946.) 

White, L., American Radio, The. (University of Chicago Press, 
1947.) 


the Citizen: 


Binkley, Wilfred Ellsworth, American Political Parties; Their Nat- 
ural History. (Knopf, 1945.) 

Bryson, Lyman Lloyd, Which Way America? Communism—Fas- 
cism—Democracy. (MacMillan, 1939.) 

Chase, Stuart, Democracy Under Pressure. (Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1945.) 
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Ford, G. S., Dictatorship in the Modern World. (University of Min- 
nesota, 1939.) 

Galt, Thomas Franklin, How the United Nations Works. (Crowell, 
1947.) 

Garner, James Wilford, Our Government, Its Nature, Structure, and 
Functions. (American Book, 1947.) 

Gavian, Ruth Millicent (Wood), Gray, Arthur, Amos, and Groves, 
E. R., Our Changing Social Order. (Heath, 1947.) 

Greenan, J. T., and Meredith, A. B., Everyday Problems of Ameri- 
can Democracy. (Houghton, 1944.) 

Johnsen, Julia Emily, Should the Communist Party Be Outlawed? 
(Wilson, 1949.) 

Johnsen, Julia Emily, World Peace Plans. (Wilson, 1943.) 

Lie, Trygve, and Others, Peace On Earth. (Hermitage, 1949.) 

Lilienthal, David Eli, This I Do Believe. (Harper, 1949.) 

Lippman, Walter, U. S. Foreign Policy: Shield of the Republic. 
(Little, 1943.) 

Merriam, Charles Edward, and Gosnell, Harold Foote, American 
Party System; An Introduction to the Study of Political Parties 
in the United States. (MacMillan, 1940.) 

Molendyk, Clara Adrienne, and Edwards, Benjamin C., Price of 
Liberty. (Harper, 1947.) 

Roston, Lee Calvin, Washington Correspondents, The. (Harcourt, 
Brace, 1937.) 

Smith, Charles W., Public Opinion in a Democracy. (Prentice-Hall, 
1939.) 

Sterne, Emma (Gelders), We Live to Be Free. (Farrar, 1942.) 

Taylor, Edmond, Strategy of Terror. (Houghton Mifflin, 1940.) 

Williams, C. S., Ways of Dictatorship. (Row, 1941.) 

Winter, Ella, J Saw the Russian People. (Brown, 1946.) 


the Consumer: 


Baarslag, Karl, Robbery by Mail. (Farrar and Rinehart, 1938.) 

Carpenter, Charles E., Dollars and Sense. (Doubleday, Doran, 1938.) 

Chase, Stuart, and Schlink, F. J., Your Money’s Worth. (MacMil- 
lan, 1927.) 

Gaer, Joseph, Consumers All; The Problem of Consumer Protection. 

Harding, T. S., Joy of Ignorance, The. (Godwin, 1932.) 

Kenner, H. J., Fight for Truth in Advertising, The. (Round Table 
Press, 1936.) 

Ludwig, Louis, Do You Know What You're Buying? (Ziff-Davis, 
1948.) 

Reich, E., and Siegler, C. J., Consumer Goods; How to Know and 
Use Them. (American Book, 1947.) 

Solomon, Charles, Traffic in Health, The. (Navarre Publishing Com- 
pany, 1937.) 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


Concerning the Media: 


“America Needs No Government Press to Get the Truth,” Sat Eve 
Post 222:10 D 17 ’49. 
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“Blacklist; Peron’s Restrictions on Free Press and Free Speech,” 
il Time 50:38 O 6 47. 

“Building Goodwill Attitudes,” il Nat. Educ. Assn. J 36:82-3 F ’47. 

“Can Fiction Propagandize?” America 81:609-10 S 10 ’49. 

“Challenge to Free Press; Anti-Democratic Propaganda,” America 
75:414 Ag 3 ’46. 

“Cover the Earth With Truth,” America 77:676 S 20 °47. 

“Extra! Read All” Scholastic 56:27 Ap 5 ’50. 

“For a Free World Press,” Newsweek 30:56 S 15 ’47. 

“Free and Responsible Press; General Report on Mass Communica- 
tion,” Scholastic 50:14 Ap 21; 3T-4T Ap 28 ’47. 

“Freedom of Information, Touchstone of All the Freedoms,” il 
Scholastic 52:7 Mr 15 748. 

“Freedom of the Press; Two Versions,’ America 77:254 Je 7 ’47. 

“Freedom to be Well-informed,” Scholastic 51:22-3 O 27 °47. 

“Freedom to Publish What?” Newsweek 29:63 Mr 31 ’47. 

“Free Press, Rampart of Democracy,” Scholastic 51:13 O 27 ’47. 

“How to Read a Newspaper,” Social Action D 15 ’37. 

“How to Read the News,” il Scholastic 55:3 O 5 ’49. 

“Is the NY Times Slanted?” America 83:164 My 13 ’50. 

“Let Freedom Ring,” il Time 49:67-8 Mr 31 ’47. 

“Meaning of Freedom,” Time 51:61 Ap 12 °48. 

“Monopoly of News,” Atlan 186:49-52 S ’50. 

“Narrowing Channels,’”’ Newsweek 36:60 O 9 ’50. 

“Padlocks on Press Freedom,” Scholastic 52:8 Mr 15 ’48. 

“Plug for Leaks; Voluntary Censorship,” Time 51:70 Mr 15 ’48. 

“Press Freedom,” Life 24:38 My 3 °48. 

“Press and Its Critics,” Atlan 180:115-16 Jl ’47. 

“Press and the People; Review of Freedom of Information” News 
week 33:56 Mr 14 749. 

“Professionals Reply,” press reactions to report of the Commission 
on Freedom of the Press. 

“Read All About It!” UN World 4:28-31 Jl ’50. 

“Responsible Journalism,” Newsweek 33:88 Je 6 °49. 

“Short Wave of the Future; Should the Voice of America Be 
Silenced?”’ Cur Hist ns 13:12-16 Jl ’47. 

“Sign Here; Letters to the Editor,” Time 51:58 Ja 12 ’48. 

“State Dept. Seeks Louder Voice; Campaign of Truth,” il map 
Life 29:67-8 S 18 ’50. 

“Today’s Press Is Freer than Greeley’s,’ Sat Eve Post 220:128 
Ag 16 °47. 

“Truth, As Directed,” Time 50:81-3 O 13 ’47. 

“Two Roads to Dilemma; Radio or Television,’ Sat R Lit 33:28 
N 450. 

“UNRRA and Censorship,” America 75:318 Jl 13 ’46. 

“Urgent Whisper; Radio Free Europe,” Time 56:68 Jl 17 ’50. 

“Warmongers; Map of the Third World War,” il Time 52:29 O 
11 °48. 

“When and How Shall We Use the Motion Picture?” Educ. Dig. 
Nov ’36. 

“Who Is Competent to Decide Which News Is Slanted?” Sat Eve 
Post 222:10 My 27 ’S0. 
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“Whose Voice Is Best?” il Newsweek 36:23 Jl 17 ’50. 
“You’re Another; U.N. Conference on Freedom of Information,” 
Time 51:64 Ap 19 °48. 


the Citizen: 


“Anti-American Campaign in Europe,” America 78:2 O 4 ’47. 
“Aux Barricades! Moscow’s Cold War on the Cartoon Front,” il 
Time 50:28 N 3 ’47. 


“Clues to Russia’s Thinking: What the Enemy Is Saying,” News- 


week 36:42 O 16 ’50. 

“Confusions Aiding Communism,” il NY Times Mag Ag 6 ’50. 

“Cuddling the Communists; Voice of America,” Time 55:59 My 
29 ’50. 

“Divertissement: As Russia Pictures Us,” Read Digest 52:60-2 F ’48. 

“East Meets West; State Department Propaganda by Comic-book 
Method,” il Time 54:37 D 26 ’49. 

“Falsehood: Russia’s Sharpest Weapon,” il Sat Eve Post 222:26-7 
D 3 ’49. 

“Focus on Education; Interpretative Contributions by Press, Plat- 
form, Radio, and Screen,’”’ Nat Educ Assn J 37:608-9 D ’48. 

“How Our Commies Defame America Abroad; Peace Rally in Bu 
dapest,” il Sat Eve Post 222:30 F 11 ’50. 

“How to Tell USSR About Us,” il Pop Sci 155:79 Jl 49. 

“Tron Curtain Within the Iron Curtain,” Newsweek 32:38 N 22 °48. 

“Ivan on U.S. Peasants,” Newsweek 30:66 Jl 21 ’47. 

“Lie Detector,” Scholastic 57:13 S 27; 60 4;90 11; 8 N 1 ’50. 

““Malik’s Propaganda Sounding Board,” il Newsweek 36:36 Ag 
14’ 50. 

“Mind of Asia May Be Keener Than Our Intellectuals Think It Is,” 
Sat Eve Post 223:12 O 28 ’50. 

“‘Must Propaganda Be the Monopoly of Our Leftists?” Sat Eve Post 
222:10 Mr 4 ’50. 

“‘Need We Lose the Black War by Default? Anti-American Propa 
ganda,” Sat Eve Post 220:168 Je 12 °48. 

“Our Voice Makes Stalin Jumpy,” il map Am Mag 150:26-7 Jl ’50. 

“Propaganda: 1776-1950,” Scholastic 57:15 N 1 ’50. 

“Propaganda Can Change Your Mind on Voting,’ Science N L 
53:406 Je 26 °48. 

“Propaganda Is War Threat,” Science N L 55:210 Ap 2 ’49. 

“Propaganda Offensive; to Reduce Russia’s Fear of the United 
States,” Science N L 58:197 S 23 ’50. 

“Prevent War by Word War,” Science N L 58:182 S 16 ’50. 

“Red Education in China,” Cur Hist ns 19:14-20 Jl ’50. 

“Russia Listens to What?” il C S Mon Mag p5 My 17 ’47. 

“Some European Intellectuals Parrot Communist Anti-American 
Propaganda,” Sat Eve Post 223:12 Jl 8 ’50. 

“Sources of Russian-American Tension,” newsweek 33:41 My 9 ’49. 

“Soviet State: War on Ideas,” America 79:80-3 My 1 48. 

“Strait Jackets on Thought; All Russian Literature and Art Must 
Glorify the Communist State,” il Scholastic 52:14-15 Ap 5 °48. 
“Telling the American Story; What the U.S. Economy Means in 

World Affairs,” UN World 3:54-5 Mr ’49. 
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“The Underground Tactics of the Communists,” Coronet p 40 D ’50. 
“We Are Losing the War of Words in Europe,” il NY Times Mag 


p11N9°47. 


“Walking Bear Sits on Press; Anglo-U.S. Writers Target of Mos- 
cow Which Sees Anti-Soviet Bias,” C S Mon Mag p3 Jl 26 ’47. 
“Whither Propaganda? New Policy in Germany,” America 78:174-5 


N 15 ’47. 


“Word War With Russia,” Newsweek 30:21 O 13 ’47. 
“Words vs. Bullets; Can Propaganda Sell Democracy?” il Scholastic 


57:9 O 25 ’50. 


For the Consumer: 


“Advertising and the Consumer-Buyer,” Practical Home Ec. J 1935. 
“Advertising from the Standpoint of the Consumer,” J. of Home Ec. 


F 1937. 


“Customer Begins to Resist,” il Newsweek 28:72 N 4 ’46. 
“History of Food and Drug Legislation in the United States,” J. of 


Home Ec. M 1935. 


“Saying No to High Prices; Consumer Resistance,” 


50:5-6 Mr 24 ’47. 


il Scholastic 


“Sound Buying Methods for Consumers,” Am. Marketing Journal 


A 1935. 


“‘Who’ll Buy What?” Newsweek 33:64 Je 27 ’49. 


(Continued in December, 1951, issue) 


The puzzle of food and people, by 
Amabel Williams-Ellis, published by 
Manhattan Publishing Company, 
New York, N. Y., for the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization which has 
designed this booklet to help pupils 
think internationally, about other 
countries, as well as their own. 

R. P. Geddes, Social Studies In- 
structor at East Junior High School 
in Alton, comments as follows: “The 
puzzle of food and people is a small 
reader that points out interesting in- 
formation, dramatically. It is so well 
written that I believe boys and girls, 
studying World History, Geography, 
and Social Science in Junior High 
should be given the opportunity to 
read and discuss it. It could be very 


es 


* * 


easily used as a supplementary read- 
er to whatever text the teacher is now 
using. The interesting facts that are 
so cleverly blended with the main 
theme, namely Food and People, 
make it an outstanding aid in teach- 
ing Social Studies.” 


The Illinois State Library has 
copies of School Library Routines 
Visualized (1948) by Winifred L. Da 
vis (formerly on faculty of the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin Library School) 
available free. 

Any librarian or teacher-librarian 
wanting a copy for use in their li 
brary may send request to Helene H. 
Rogers, Assistant State Librarian, 
Illinois State Library, Springfield. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Davin K. MAXFIELD, Editor* 








THE LIBRARY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


DEKALB, ILLINOIS 


BERNADINE C. HANByt 


Tue Haish Library founded in 1899 
and named after Jacob Haish for his 
gift of $10,000 is the library of North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College. 
The Northern Illinois for February 
1900 tells of “The generosity of Ja- 
cob Haish, of DeKalb, (who) has 
made it possible for the library to be 
of a size and character rarely found 
in normal schools. No expense has 
been spared in the furnishings and 
fittings, so that, from an artistic and 
practical standpoint, the equipment 
is very complete.” Rooms have been 
added through the years, and changes 
have been made to meet the demands 
of increased enrollment, new curricu- 
lum practices, larger library staff, 
and new ideas and needs in the field 
of higher education in northern IIli- 
nois. 


The library is located in the Ad- 
ministration Building, but these in- 
adequate physical facilities are being 
replaced by a beautiful and func- 
tional new library building. On a 
plaque at the entrance, one inscrip- 
tion will honor Mr. Haish, and an- 
other will name the man for whom 
the new library will memorialize his 
interest in library service in northern 
Illinois. 





“9 Librarian, Chicago Undergraduate 
University of Illinois Library, Navy Pier. 
+ Librarian. 


Division 


In memory of 
JACOB HAISH, 1826-1926 


for his gift to the original library 
of the 

Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College 

which was named in his honor 

The Haish Library, 1899-1950 


THE SWEN FRANKLIN PARSON 
LIBRARY 


Named in honor of 
SWEN FRANKLIN PARSON 
1861-1949 





A GREAT TEACHER, who 
was Head of the Department of 
Mathematics of Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, 1899- 
1935. 

A LOVER OF BOOKS: This 
made him “one of the richest 
and happiest of the children of 
men”’. 


The library collection has grown to 
over 75,000 volumes. It also includes 
an up-to-date pamphlet file, and 218 
films and filmstrips. The staff of ten 
full-time persons includes nine library 
school graduates who have both aca- 
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demic rank and faculty status and 
privileges. Approximately thirty-two 
students are employed to the extent 
of 9,400 hours per year. The college 
currently spends $50,000 a year for 
library services including a depart- 
mental library in the Industrial Arts 
Building and a children’s library in 
the McMurry Training School; $14,- 
442 of this amount is spent for books, 
binding and periodicals. During the 
year, 1950-1951, 4,078 volumes were 
added. A special appropriation for 
this biennium will enable the library 
to meet the growing needs for both 
the undergraduate and the new 
graduate programs. 

The student enrollment has risen 
to a maximum figure of 2,073 on- 
campus students for the autumn 
quarter, 1949. It is of interest that 
relatively few out-of-state students 
were enrolled in 1949-50. There were 
thirty-three, of whom thirteen were 
from Wisconsin, eight from Indiana, 
and the remainder from Arizona, 
Iowa, Ohio, Michigan, New York, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Washington.’ Graduate work was of- 
fered for the first time in the 1951 
summer session, with an enrollment 
of 163 students. Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College is governed 
by the State Teachers College Board. 

The college serves northern Illinois 
through its academic extension 
courses, its workshops, and its ad- 
visory services. These contribute to- 
ward the improvement of education 
in the whole area. The library offers 
its services by providing books for 
extension classes and workshops and 
through talks to interested groups. 

The present library, though inade- 
quate as to physical facilities, at- 
tempts to serve well the purpose of a 
library in a teacher training institu- 
tion. The main reading rooms serve 
both reserve and the loan facilities. 
An additional reading room is on an- 
other floor. Stack areas, at present, 
2 eet annual report of the Northern Illinois 


State Teachers College to the State Teachers Col- 
lege Board. 1949-50, p. 2-3. 
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are open to both faculty members 
and students. The college library 
does not attempt to offer public li- 
brary facilities, but it does cooperate 
to provide information to local citi- 
zens which cannot be obtained else- 
where. The students use the public 
library to a great extent. 

Materials in the reference collec- 
tion have been selected and kept up- 
to-date by checking frequently the 
lists prepared by the various accred- 
iting agencies and the standard bibli- 
ographies of reference books. They 
are available under the open shelf 
plan, with a few exceptions, in the 
main reading rooms. In addition to 
the standard general and special bib- 
liographies, dictionaries, encyclope- 
dias, indexes and yearbooks the col- 
lection contains the bound periodicals 
and the latest copies of over 400 cur- 
rent magazines and ten newspapers. 


The standard bibliographies of vis 
ual materials are supplemented by 
catalogs from over 100 dealers in 
films, filmstrips, recordings and slide 
films. A list, revised annually, of 
films available in the DeKalb schools 
is kept with the file of catalogs. A 
Recordak machine is available to li- 
brary patrons for the reading of the 
NEW YORK TIMES (1945-date) 
and other films. The film collection is 
purchased and serviced by the audio- 
visual department. The library houses 
and loans it. Clippings and pamphlets 
in the vertical file may be checked 
out of the library for a period of two 
days. A special feature of this file 
is the biographical section. 

Reference service is carried on 
mainly by personal consultation with 
faculty and students, but some is 
done by telephone and correspond- 
ence. 

The library has emphasized the 
field of Education and materials for 
the training of teachers. A small cur- 
riculum library includes courses of 
study from various states, and pub- 
lishers’ copies of textbooks for both 
elementary and _ secondary levels. 
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Limited space has curtailed the ex- 
pansion of the special area, though 
its use is not confined to on-campus 
personnel but the collection is used 
by teachers in this part of the state. 
At present Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College does not offer li- 
brary science courses for teacher- 
librarians, but with the completion 
of the new building, a minor in li- 
brary science for teacher-librarians 
will be offered. A model school li- 
brary is housed in the McMurry 
Training School. This library serves 
the kindergarten through grade eight, 
the McMurry Training School fac- 
ulty, the children’s literature classes, 
and teachers in the field interested 
in keeping informed of new books for 
children. 

The new library building now un 
der construction will enable library 
service to be greatly expanded and, 
in addition, new areas of service will 
be introduced. The Swen Franklin 
Parson Library will be completed 
and ready for use in 1952. It will be 
modified Gothic style, of native IIli- 
nois limestone, and will have two 
main service floors and a _ partial 
third. The library will face east with 
the main two-story entrance contin- 
uing through the foyer to the main 
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room which will house the loan serv- 
ice and the card catalog. This main 
floor will also have the reading rooms 
for reference and reserve services. 
On either side of the entrance will be 
located the browsing and the pub- 
lishers’ exhibit rooms. Toward the 
rear of the library will be found the 
librarian’s office, the cataloging 
workroom, bibliogrdphy room and 
independent typing rooms. The 
ground floor will contain rooms 
which will add library service in the 
fields of recorded music, art, audio- 
visual laboratory and lecture and 
viewing rooms, and a library science 
classroom. The remaining portion of 
this floor is occupied by stacks, gen- 
eral receiving room, rest rooms both 
public and for the student help, and 
a checkroom at the entrance to the 
library. All services are independent 
units and can be opened or closed off 
as a unit to provide for public access 
to one area without giving access to 
the main library. The third floor of 
fers seminar rooms, staff quarters, 
and ample storage for supplies. The 
library provides for four stack levels 
with provisions for four additional 
stack levels, a capacity for 150,000 
volumes. Maximum seating capacity 
will be around 840. Most of the li- 
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brary’s clientele will be accommo- 
dated in the main reading rooms but 
other areas do provide usable seating. 
Thirty-eight carrells have been 
planned in the stacks for the use of 
the faculty and graduate students. 


The library facilities offered in the 
new building will enable new serv- 
ices to be introduced, materials 
stored to be brought out and used, 
and an expansion of our present li- 
brary materials. The library, its staff, 
and its services have come a long way 
since. 1899 when Miss Warwick, the 
first librarian, wrote: “It is gratify- 
ing to know that work has begun on 
our library. Several thousand vol- 


+e 
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umes have already been ordered, 
which will be put through the rou- 
tine work of cutting, labeling, mark- 
ing, classifying and cataloguing 
as rapidly as possible. The process 
of organization is necessarily slow, 
much slower than is generally 
thought. It has been estimated that 
to put a single volume through all 
the processes, from the time it is 
checked on the bill until it is ready 
for the shelves, requires at least 
thirty-five minutes. It is the inten- 
tion of the librarian to make the gen- 
eral reference books accessible as 
soon as possible.’’* 


“Northern Illinois, 1:20 (November, 1899) 


* * 


The American Library Association has accepted a two-year grant of $15,000 ($7,500 
a year) from the Field Foundation, Inc., of Chicago and New York for the work of its 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom, it was announced today by David H. Clift, Executive 
Secretary, at ALA Headquarters in Chicago. 

The committee was established in 1939 when ALA adopted a Library Bill of Rights 
which established the principle that libraries have an obligation to provide information 
on all sides of controversial issues, according to Clift. 

“Since then the ALA, through this committee, has fought against volunteer censors 
wherever they have arisen,” Clift added. He explained that the work was accomplished 
on a volunteer basis by librarians engaged full time in other responsible positions and 
that now the Field Foundation grant “would provide much-needed staff assistance.” 

The secretary of the committee, David K. Berninghausen, who is librarian of the 
Cooper Union in New York, N. Y., declared: 

“Librarians believe that in a democracy all men must have easy access to information; 
we respect free scholarship as man’s most effective instrument with which to penetrate the 
mysteries of the universe and with which to solve the problems of human society. We 
deplore any resurgence of medieval scholasticism under which anyone in the learned world 
once again would righteously tinker with the results of scientific inquiry in order to ‘prove’ 
a dogmatically asserted ‘truth.’ Such a philosophy can but lead to darkness, and yet it is 
the curse with which self-appointed censors, self-styled patriots and other conformists 
would shackle free inquiry. 

“Librarians have faith in the free publication and dissemination of knowledge and 
opinions. We believe that scholars whose conclusions are contrived or misleading will 
soon suffer ridicule or disgrace at the hands of their colleagues and, consequently, that 
other controls on scholarship are both onerous and unnecessary.” 

Berninghausen said that the Field Foundation grant would assist the committee's 
efforts to systematize and intensify its fight for free inquiry by establishing a clearing house 
of information, conducting investigations of violations of the Library Bill of Rights, and 
protesting against such violations, preparing and distributing materials, and setting up 
workshops to train librarians in their professional responsibilities ‘“‘as keepers of the Ameri 
can tradition of free inquiry.” 

This is the 75th anniversary year of the ALA, which has 20,000 members. The year 
is being devoted to a nationwide project of conducting library programs of adult discussion 
of the American Heritage and its contemporary application. 

Other members of the ALA Committee on Intellectual Freedom are: Mabel L. Conat, 
Retired Assistant Director in charge of Reference Services, Public Library, Detroit, Mich.; 
William S. Dix, Librarian, Fondron Library, Rice Institute, Houston, Texas; Mrs. Marion 
Emsley Hawes, Coordinator of Adult Work, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md.; 
Ralph Hudson, Librarian, State Library, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Lachlan Farquhar Mac 
Rae, Chief Librarian, Public Library, Fort William, Ontario, Canada; Frederic C. Melcher, 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 








INSTITUTE FOR THE PRESERVATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION OF ARCHIVES 


EMMA M. SCHEFFLER* 


HE Seventh Annual Institute for 
the Preservation and Administration 
of Archives was held in Washington, 
D. C., June 11-July 6, 1951. This In- 
stitute, sponsored by the American 
University, in cooperation with the 
National Archives and Records Serv- 
ice, the Library of Congress and the 
Maryland Hall of Records, was un- 
der the direction of Dr. Ernst Posner. 
Dr. Posner, Director of the School of 
Social Sciences and Public Affairs of 
the American University, is an inter- 
national authority on the subject of 
Archives. He was formerly on the 
staff of the Preussiches Geheimes 
Staats-archiv at Berlin-Dahlem and 
is familiar with European archives. 
He has done much in training and 
recruiting archivists for the National 
Archives and other archival agencies. 

The course was designed to fa- 
miliarize the student with the most 
important phases of work with rec- 
ords and manuscripts and to give him 
practical experience in the field by 
doing internship work in the coop- 
erating agencies. Special lectures and 
laboratory experience were provided 
for those whose work calls for em- 
phasis on problems of the adminis- 
tration of current records. Dr. Pos- 
ner’s careful planning and his wise 
selection of instructors have made 
these summer Institutes valuable to 
persons interested in the field of ar- 
chives. 





* Member of staff Archives Section, Illinois State 


Library. 


Twenty-two inembers were en 
rolled in the course. Archival agen- 
cies of national and state govern- 
ment, colleges and universities, pub- 
lic libraries, historical societies and 
business firms were represented in the 
membership of the class. France, 
Puerto Rico, Canada, California, 
Louisiana, Georgia, Virginia, New 
Jersey, New York, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Ohio, Pennsylvania and IIli- 
nois were represented. All members 
were persons employed or interested 
in the care of records and manu- 
scripts. Members could register as 
candidates for graduate or advanced 
undergraduate credit or as non-credit 
students. 


Classes were held daily, Monday 
through Friday, in the air-condi- 
tioned National Archives building, 
except on three days during which 
instruction and laboratory work was 
done at the Maryland Hall of Rec- 
ords in Annapolis. One-half day was 
devoted to the Departmental Rec- 
ords Branch of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, Department of the 
Army, in Alexandria, Virginia. One 
Saturday morning was spent in the 
manuscript division of the Library of 
Congress. 


The lectures covered such topics as 
the following: 

1. Administration of Current Rec- 
ords. 


2. History and Present Status of 
Archives Administration. 
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3. Phases of Archives Administra- 
tion. 

4. Status and Functions of an Ar- 
chival Agency. 

5. Selection and Accessioning of 
Archival Material. 

6. Buildings and Equipment. 

7. Preservation and Rehabilitation 
of Documents and Manuscripts. 

8. Arrangement and Description of 
Archives. 

9. Photographic Methods. 


Several weeks before the opening 
of the course a bibliography of rec- 
ommended advance readings was 
sent to each student. Bulletins, staff 
information circulars and papers of 
the National Archives and other ar- 
chival publications were sent gratis 
to those enrolled in the class. The 
bibliography included some forty- 
three references, to the publications 
sent and to articles in such profes- 
sional publications as the AMERI- 
CAN ARCHIVIST, the official pub- 
lication of the Society of American 
Archivists; the LIBRARY QUAR- 
TERLY, a monthly publication of 
the American Library Association; 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, a monthly 
publication of the Illinois State Li- 
brary; AMERICAN DOCUMEN- 
TATION, a quarterly publication of 
the American Documentation Insti- 
tute, as well as special articles in the 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. These references were 
grouped to cover the nine general 
topics as listed above. Familiarity 
with the subject matter presented in 
these publications gave a working 
background for the lectures of the 
Institute. 


Classes were conducted in an in- 
formal manner. The members, and 
the instructors, were seated in com- 
fortable armchairs at tables which 
were arranged in a square, making it 
possible for each member to see and 
hear the instructor. Smoking was al- 
lowed. Ample ash trays were pro- 
vided. 
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Each instructor, a specialist in his 
or her field, supplied an outline so 
typed that notes could be added on 
the margin of the page. Following is 
a list of the instructors with a brief 
description of the subjects which 
they presented. 


Dr. Posner, who delivered all gen- 
eral lectures, was also coordinator of 
archival theory and practice. Miss 
Helen L. Chatfield, Record Officer, 
Bureau of the Budget, Executive Of- 
fice of the President, presented 
“Principles of Record Administra- 
tion” and supervised those whose 
projects dealt with current records. 
Miss Dorothy V. Martin, Cataloger, 
National Archives, conducted a work 
period in the use of cataloging tech- 
niques in work with records and 
manuscripts. Dr. Solon J. Buck, As- 
sistant Librarian, Library of Con- 
gress, delivered an interesting lecture 
on the manuscript division of the Li- 
brary of Congress. Some of the treas- 
ures of this collection were displayed. 
It was indeed a thrill to see and 
touch the Lincoln letters, the Jeffer- 
son letters and other rare manu- 
scripts. Many of these manuscripts 
were laminated and placed in post 
binders. Dr. Lester J. Cappon, Ar- 
chivist, Colonial Williamsburg, spent 
one whole day lecturing on the col- 
lection, arrangement, description and 
publication of manuscript material. 
Mr. Sherrod East, Chief of the De- 
partmental Records Branch, Adju- 
tant General’s Office, Department of 
the Army at Alexandria, Virginia, 
presented a lecture on the “Applica- 
tion of photographic techniques to 
work with records and manuscripts.” 
A tour of the photographic labora- 
tory and the reference department 
was made. Capt. Victor Gondos, Jr., 
gave a practical and informative lec- 
ture on the “Equipment and storage 
facilities for archival agencies and 
manuscript depositories.” 


One of the outstanding lectures 
was made by Mr. Herman R. Friis, 
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of the Cartographic Records Branch 
of the National Archives. He illus- 
trated his lecture with a collection of 
the various kinds of cartographic 
records; physiographic diagrams, 
weather maps, geological maps, third- 
dimensional forms (such as plaster, 
Vinylite, sponge-rubber, and similar 
relief models), photo-maps, etc. Fol- 
lowing the lecture a tour of the Car- 
tographic Records Branch was made 
where many valuable and unusual 
maps were on display. Among them 
were such rare maps as one made by 
Peary on his expedition to the North 
Pole, the first recorded map of the 
North Pole and the Arctic Region; 
the original map of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition, made by Merri- 
wether Lewis; one of the three orig 
inal maps of the Spanish conquests, 
elaborately and _ beautifully illus 
trated; one map, found among the 
Japanese records seized during the 
last war had originated in the carto 
graphic department of the United 
States government. The map con 
tained vital information concerning 
the coast line of the United States, 
additional strategic information had 
been added by the Japanese. This 
map having been made in the carto 
graphic department, found its way 
from Japan and was again filed in the 
cartographic department of the Na 
tional Archives. Many of these maps 
had been laminated. The larger maps 
were cut into sections, for easy han 
dling, before lamination. 

Oliver W. Holmes presented a lec 
ture on American business archives. 
Mr. Holmes pointed out the his- 
torical and economic value of busi 
ness records; what business records 
should be preserved and how they 
are preserved. The relationship of 
government and business records, as 
well as the disposition of these rec 
ords were also discussed. 

The afternoon spent at the Cath- 
olic University was, perhaps, the 
most colorful of all class periods. As 
we stepped from the bus, on North 
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Capitol Ave., we hurried across the 
street and walked but a few steps 
into the campus when we suddenly 
felt we had been transported into an- 
other world. The many nuns, priests, 
monks and friars, attending summer 
courses at the ur iversity, were hurry- 
ing from one building to another. 
The colors of the habits of the nuns 
were beautiful, lovely blues, black, 
white, grey and even different tones 
of brown, with the black cassocks of 
the priests and the brown robes of 
the monks and friars in contrast gave 
an old-world atmosphere. The wind 
was high and the gowns, as they were 
blown, added to the medieval effect 
of the campus. The grey stone build- 
ings made a perfect background. 

We entered the library and pro- 
ceeded to the basement where the 
archives department is located. These 
small quarters were indeed a contrast 
to the National Archives and _ the 
Records Branch which we had vis 
ited earlier in the course, but none 
the less effective. The archives of the 
University are in the capable hands 
of Rev. Henry J. Browne. Father 
Browne, who had just returned from 
Europe, gave an interesting lecture 
on American church and institutional 
archives. An informal and friendly 
atmosphere predominated this lec 
ture, especially so when Dr. Posner 
and Father Browne indulged in a 
clever question and answer repartee. 
Father Browne, seated upon the edge 
of a table, and Dr. Posner, standing 
with one foot upon a funereal looking 
pine box containing material which 
had arrived during Father Browne’s 
absence in Europe and had not yet 
been opened, added to the informal- 
ity of this class period. Following the 
lecture we were entertained in the 
Lima Library. Olivera Lima, a Bra- 
zilian Ambassador, bequeathed to the 
Catholic University his library of 
Portugese and Spanish books as well 
as his collection of portraits, paint- 
ings and art objects. These are 


housed in the three rooms adjoining 
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Father Browne’s office. No funds are 
available, at present, for processing 
this material. 

During the three days at the Hall 
of Records, Annapolis, Maryland, 
Dr. Morris L. Radoff, Archivist, pre- 
sented lectures on Calendaring, In- 
dexing and the Repair and Preserva- 
tion of Archives. A tour of the stacks 
and the well equipped photographic 
laboratory was conducted by Mr. 
Gust Skordas. 

The Hall of Records was planned 
as apart of the Tercentenary of 
Maryland (1634-1934). It occupies a 
corner of the St. John’s College cam- 
pus and is built in colonial style to 
harmonize with the building of the 
college. Much of the flooring in the 
building comes from old colonial 
houses in Maryland, and the furni- 
ture, although modern, is in colonial 
style. 

Many valuable records are housed 
in this air-conditioned building. Ma- 
terials in the Hall of Records include 
the records of the Court of Appeals 
and of the Provincial Court which 
preceded it; they are very extensive 
and date from 1679. The hall also 
contains the recorded laws of the 
state of Maryland, all bound and 
dating from 1638 to 1927, as well as 
engrossed laws signed by the gover 
nor dating from 1732. Papers of the 
State Treasury, Controller’s Office, 
Tax Commission and the Adjutant 
General, as well as the Banking Com- 
mission, are stored in the hall. 
County documents may be filed here, 
Anne Arundel and Baltimore counties 
were the first to avail themselves of 
this opportunity. The _ celebrated 
“Rainbow Series” are one of the spe- 
cial collections housed in this build- 
ing. The Rainbow Series consists of 
books bound in red, brown, black and 
blue bindings. The red books cover 
in general the period of the American 
Revolution. The brown books consist 
of papers of Washington, Smallwood, 
Gist and Williams, certain military 
papers, and communications signed 
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by foreign officers in the service of 
the American Army during the 
American Revolution. The _ black 
books are known as Provincial Pa- 
pers and date from 1701 to the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. 
One document in this series is dated 
1636. The blue books consist of 
broadsides, material relating to the 
Maryland bank stock in the Bank of 
England, etc. The other special col 
lection contains minutes of the gov- 
ernor and council dating from 1637 
to the end of the provincial rule, to- 
gether with the journals of the upper 
and lower house of the legislature 
known in Maryland as the General 
Assembly. 

These two collections were loaned 
by the state government to the Mary 
land Historical Society in 1883, and 
that society was made their custo 
dian until the state should request 
their return. The society was given 
an annual subvention which made it 
possible to repair, mount, and bind 
these manuscripts, some eighty vol 
umes of them. 

During the war, when it was feared 
that the Atlantic seaboard might be 
bombed, a program of microfilming 
all records in the Maryland Hall of 
Records was instituted. This program 
was completed in rapid time and the 
films placed in boxes suitable for 
quick handling. All films could have 
been removed from the _ building, 
placed in Dr. Radoff’s station wagon 
and transported into the country for 
safe keeping in case of an emergency. 
Microfilming made it possible to re 
produce all records for all time. To 
remove the original documents would 
have been impossible. 

The use of the Barrows laminating 
machine was demonstrated at the 
Maryland Hall of Records, following 
Dr. Radoff’s lecture on the preserva 
tion of records. The restoration of 
records by removing acidity from 
them and sealing them between 
sheets of plastic foil is generally ac- 
cepted as the most stable and lasting 
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method of preservation. It has been 
recognized by chemists for a number 
of years that acidity in paper is the 
chief cause of brittleness found in 
many documents. This acidity arises 
from chemical changes with the pa- 
per itself as well as from conditions 
of storage. Acidity, if allowed to re- 
main, not only continues the destruc- 
tion of the paper but also contami- 
nates and weakens any celluslostic 
material used to strengthen it. 

The Barrow’s machine is worked 
on the “clothes-wringer” principle, 
the page passing between two elec- 
trically heated plates and from these 
between two calender rolls revolved 
by an electric motor. 

The Rarrow’s method of restoring 
manuscripts and documents consists 
of placing the document to be treated 
between sections of special bronze 
wire cloth to prevent injury, and 
passing it through two solutions, al- 
lowing it to remain for about twenty 
minutes in each. The first is a solu- 
tion of calcium hydroxide which ef- 
fectively neutralizes the acid, and the 
second is a solution of calcium bicar- 
bonate which carbonates the excess 
hydroxide and precipitates calcium 
carbonate into the fibers of the paper. 
After treatment the cloth and docu- 
ment are air dried in a rack con- 
structed for the purpose. The precipi- 
tated calcium carbonate not only has 
a stabilizing effect upon the cellulose 
fiber, but also acts as a buffer against 
the absorption of any acid at a later 
time. 

Following the “washing” and “dry- 
ing” of the document it is transferred 
to a sheet of strong transparent tis- 
sue, and then to a sheet of cellulose 
acetate foil, which looks like very 
fine tough cellophane that doesn’t 
crackle. Any broken pieces of a doc- 
ument are stuck in place with glue 
made by dissolving the same foil in 
acetone. After it is all assembled an- 
other sheet of the foil is laid on the 
face of it, and another sheet of tissue. 
If the document is to be bound strips 
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of tissue or cloth, to reinforce the 
margin, are placed along the edge of 
the document before the second sheet 
of foil is placed upon it. The whole 
is then placed between layers of Eng- 
lish tracing cloth. 

The document, now ready for the 
laminator, is placed in the machine 
with a little push to start it through. 
In 35 seconds, under 300 degrees 
Fahrenheit, more or less, and a thou- 
sand to fifteen hundred pounds of 
pressure, the cellulose acetate be- 
comes plastic and fuses into the pores 
of the original manuscript, the five 
sheets being welded together into a 
single tough, pliable, easy-to-handle 
page, resistant to mold, bacteria, in- 
sects, and the effect of gases. It can 
be reproduced without trouble. The 
visibility of the ink often increases 
after lamination. 

As the page comes out of the lami- 
nator, the tracing cloth is stripped 
off, to be used again and again. The 
treated page is placed in a press, be- 
tween pieces of cardboard, and al- 
lowed to stand overnight, to discour- 
age tendency to curl. Later it is 
trimmed to about an eighth of an 
inch from the edge of the original 
document, and is then ready for the 
researcher. Documents restored in 
this manner can take almost any 
treatment except tearing or burning. 

The Barrow method is considered 
one of the most inexpensive and 
rapid methods of lamination. Docu- 
ments so treated are considered well 
preserved for posterity. 

Mr. Barrow states in his “Pro- 
cedures and Equipment Used in the 
Barrow Method of Restoring Manu- 
scripts and Documents, 1943”: 
“Lamination with cellulose acetate 
foil was originally advocated by the 
National Bureau of Standards which 
found through tests that this material 
makes a suitable protective covering 
since it possesses many satisfactory 
qualities. It is relatively permanent 
and strong and is resistant to bac- 
teria, fungi, insects, and the passage 
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of gases. Its transparency permits 
the passage of ultra-violet and intra- 
red rays and is no bar to photogra- 
phy. Further, it is relatively inexpen- 
sive. The suggestion of the Bureau 
that adhesion could be obtained by 
heating and pressing the thermoplas- 
tic foil into the pores of the paper 
by a steam heated hydraulic press 
was first adopted by the National 
Archives, which has nothing but fa- 
vorable reports on the process after 
some years use. 

“One of the best comparisons be- 
tween silking and lamination that 
has been made was done by Dr. S. N. 
Sen, keeper of the records of the gov- 
ernment of India, who with the ar- 
chaelogical chemist of India _ con- 
cluded, after examining all available 
evidence, that the lamination proc- 
ess was a superior method worthy of 
adoption. His findings likewise 
stressed the fact which had been be- 
fore stressed by the National Bureau 
of Standards that cellulose acetate is 
a far different product than cellulose 
nitrate which is unstable and injuri- 
ous to paper. This is worth stressing 
because there is still a tendency to 
confuse the two.” 

Another method used in preserving 
documents is known as the “silking 
process”. This process consists of 
using a starch paste to attach to each 
side of the document a coarsely 
woven piece of silk cloth. This great- 
ly increases the document’s physical 
strength for a few years, but many 
archivists have reported that the silk 
usually deteriorates within eighteen 
or twenty-five years to such an extent 
that the document must be again re- 
stored. Documents thus treated are 
still susceptible to attack by micro- 
organisms and insects, the acidity of 
the paper is increased by the alum in 
the paste, and the deterioration of the 
silk will adversely effect the paper. 
The “silking process” was also dem- 
onstrated at the Hall of Records. 

The lamination of documents, for 
preservation, is used extensively at 
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the National Archives and the Li- 
brary of Congress as well as the Hall 
of Records. The Kimberley equip- 
ment, used at the National Archives, 
is much larger than that used by the 
Barrow’s method. 


Each member of the class was as- 
signed a project. Those interested in 
current records were under the super- 
vision of Miss Helen L. Chatfield. 
Special lectures were presented by 
Miss Chatfield on the problems of or- 
ganization and arrangement of cur- 
rent record material. Mr. G. Philip 
Bauer and Dr. Elizabeth Drewry, of 
the National Archives and Records 
Service staff, supervised projects con- 
cerning the disposition of records, 
microfilm and photographic problems 
and records of the Civil War period 
in the files of the Adjutant General 
in the National Archives. These rec- 
ords included Records of the Chris- 
tian Assembly; records of the Army 
Posts in the western states, 1856- 
1908; Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen 
and Abandoned Lands; Papers of 
General Henry W. Halleck and Gen- 
eral George H. Thomas; and miscel- 
laneous letters in the records of the 
Office of Secretary of War. Records 
of the United States Consular and 
Diplomatic Posts were also included 
in these projects. 

Several members of the _ class, 
whose primary interest was manu- 
scripts, worked on projects in the 
manuscripts division of the Library 
of Congress. Among these projects 
were such interesting papers as those 
of Clara Barton, General Henry M. 
Robert, author of Robert’s Rules of 
Order, and records of a merchant en- 
gaged in the East India Trade, in the 
late nineteenth century. The trade 
being principally opium. 

At the end of the course oral re- 
ports were made in class, written re- 
ports were submitted to our super- 
visors. 


On Friday, July 6, 1951 final ex- 
aminations were held. The morning 
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was devoted to the written examina- 
tion. The afternoon session was spent 
in completing reports upon the vari- 
ous projects. At 4:00 o’clock our in 
structors, supervisors, friends and 
dignitaries of the various sponsors of 
the Institute gathered in the Confer- 
ence Room of the National Archives 
building to witness the “graduation” 
exercises. 

Following brief remarks, by Wayne 
C. Grover, Archivist of the United 
States; Dr. Solon Buck, Assistant 
Librarian of the Library of Congress, 
and others, Dr. Paul F. Douglass, 
President of the American Univer- 
sity, assisted by Dr. Ernst Posner, 
Director of the Institute, presented 
each member of the class with a di- 
ploma. 


This formal document states: ‘The 
American University, Incorporated 
by Act of Congress of the United 
States of America, February 24, 1893, 
on the recommendation of the Fac- 
ulty of the School of Social Sciences 
and Public Affairs certifies that... .. 
has successfully completed the Sev- 
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enth Annual Institute in the Preser- 
vation and Administration of Ar- 
chives offered in cooperation with the 
National Archives and Records Serv- 
ice, Library of Congress and Mary- 
land Hall of Records, June 11 to July 
6, 1951.” The diploma is signed by 
“Paul F. Douglass, President of the 
University, Wayne C. Grover, Archi- 
vist of the United States; Morris L. 
Radoff, Archivist of the State of 
Maryland; Verner W. Clapp, Acting 
Librarian of Congress; and Ernst 
Posner, Director of the School of So- 
cial Sciences and Public Affairs.” 


School was out. We had learned 
much about Archives during our four 
weeks together. The course had been 
intensive but pleasant. 

A month has passed since that first 
meeting of the Seventh Annual In- 
stitute for the Preservation and Ad- 
ministration of Archives. Much in 
formation has been dispensed in 
stimulating lectures. Each member of 
the class returns to his or her special 
position with new ideas and confident 
that to be an archivist is a challenge. 





The annual meeting of the Illinois Library Association 
is tentatively planned for April 21 through 23 in Urbana, 
Illinois. 
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AROUND THE STATE 








What's News in Library Service 





The October 1951 issue of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School’s 
Occasional Papers is now available. 
It is entitled Centralized Serial Rec- 
ords in University Libraries, and was 
written by George N. Hartje who is 
a cataloger at the Washington Uni- 
versity Libraries, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Mr. Hartje discusses the problem of 
centralizing all records for serials, 
and devotes particular attention to 
commercial equipment available to 
house such records. He reviews in 
some detail the serial practices in 8 
large university libraries and in the 
Library of Congress. 

To secure a free copy of this re- 
port (no. 24 in the series), write to 
Herbert Goldhor, Editor, Occasional 
Papers, University of Illinois Library 
School, Urbana, Illinois. Libraries 
and other institutions will be put on 
the mailing list to receive auto- 
matically a copy of all future issues 
of this series, if they so request in 
writing. The submission of manu- 
scripts to be considered for publica- 
tion in this series is encouraged. 

* *£ *&£ & * 

A reading list of current material 
for civil defense groups, entitled 
Civil Defense—1951, has been issued 
by the Library of Congress, Dr. 
Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Con- 
gress, announced today. The list in- 
cludes publications describing the 
various types of attack that might 
occur, the many kinds of services 
that would be needed in the event of 
an emergency, and organization for 
civil defense at Federal, State, and 
local levels. 

In making the selection of publi- 
cations to be listed, Library officials 


considered the clarity of presentation, 
authenticity of the sources of infor- 
mation, the timeliness. An effort was 
made to note material that would 
help every member of a community 
organization, regardless of the as- 
signment he might be given. 

Members of the staffs of the Gen- 
eral Reference and _ Bibliography 
Division and of the Science Division 
of the Library cooperated in the 
preparation of the list, which in- 
cludes pamphlets, manuscripts, offi- 
cial publications, and a few larger 
works containing background infor- 
mation. Periodical literature was 
cited only for special issues or an 
occasional article. Copies of most of 
the reports and books listed have 
been assembled and have been desig- 
nated as the Civil Defense Collection 
in the Government Publications 
Reading Room of the Library, where 
they may be consulted. The reading 
list may be purchased from the Card 
Division, Library of Congress, at 25 
cents a copy. 

During 1948 nearly one-third of all 
employees worked for more than one 
employer; one-fourth of them worked 
in more than one industry. The 
average worker changes jobs ten to 
twelve times in his working life. 

In the observance of National Li- 
brary Day, October 4, 1951, the IIli- 
nois State Library promoted the fol- 
lowing activities: 

1. Requested Governor’s office for 
proclamation designating October 
4, 1951, as Library Day in Ili- 
nois. 
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2. Had 750 copies of Governor’s 
proclamation printed; mailed 
copies to all public and associa- 
tion libraries, library schools and 
some miscellaneous groups in 
Illinois, together with a memo 
asking that the proclamation be 
posted in the library and some 
special observance of the day be 
planned. 


3. Secretary of State Edward J. 
Barrett, state librarian, issued 
statement urging observance of 
Library Day and sent news re- 
lease on statement to approxi- 
mately 1,000 newspapers, radio 
stations and press services in IIli- 
nois. 


‘4, Requested and were granted edi- 
torials about Library Day in 
both Springfield daily news- 
papers; requested and _ were 
granted radio spot announce- 
ment on Robert Montgomery 
program, Freedom is Our Busi- 
ness,” at 11:30 a. m. Wednesday, 
Oct. 3, over WCVS, Springfield. 


A bookmark prepared by the 
Cleveland Public Library is being 


included in all books circulated 
direct from the State Library in 
Springfield. 


The booklist “What is the Ameri- 
can Heritage?” prepared by the De- 
troit Public Library was sent to each 
public library in the State and is 
being used to distribute to groups 
coming to the State Library and dis- 
tributed by members of the State 
Library staff meeting with various 
groups in the State. 


* *+*+ EK Ke 


On Thursday evening, September 
27, at 6:20 p. m. over WLS, Miss 
Gladys Skelley of the Prairie Farmer 
broadcast a program on “Rural Li- 
brary Service in I1linois.” 


* * * * 
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Dr. E. Heyse Dummer, director of 
Bradley University Library, Peoria, 
was Visiting Professor of Library 
Science in the 1951 summer session 
of the University of Kentucky. He 
taught the graduate courses in 
Bibliographical History and in Col- 
lege and University Library Admin- 
istration. 


* * KF K 


The 9th annual reading Institute 
is scheduled at Temple University, 
January 28-February 1, 1952. The 
theme is “Prevention and Correction 
of Reading Difficulties.” The In- 
stitute will include a discussion of 
pertinent topics: “Planning a read- 
ing program”; “Analysis of reading 
difficulties”; “(Common difficulties in 
reading”; “Symptoms and causes of 
reading disabilities”; “Types of read- 
ing problems”; “Materials for de- 
velopmental and corrective reading’’. 
In addition laboratory practice under 
competent supervision is provided. 
During the Institute five divisions of 
the reading clinic will conduct meet- 
ings on specific problems including 
reading analysis, reading clinic 
laboratory school, college reading 
service, adult reading service, and 
speed reading. For further informa- 
tion write: Emmett Albert Betts, 
Director, The Reading Clinic, Tem- 
ple University, Broad and Mont- 
gomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22, 
Penna. 


* * *£ KK 


Mrs. Carma Russell Zimmerman 
has been appointed State Librarian 
of California. Prior to her service the 
past six years as Washington State 
Librarian, she was successively in 
charge of Watsonville Public, Orange 
County and San Bernardino County 
Libraries in California. Mrs. Zim- 
merman succeeds Miss Mabel R. 


Gillis, who retired June 30, 1951. 
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Part of the celebration of a Book Week Program for the Lockport Public Library 
included a poster contest by the high schools of the community. 


The officers of the Illinois Library 
Association for 1951-1952 are: 

President, Gertrude Gscheidle, Chi- 
cago Public Library. 

Vice-President and President-elect, 
Eleanor Weir Welch, Illinois State 
Normal University Library. 

Secretary, Dorothy Reading, Ev- 
anston Public Library. 

Treasurer, Helen M. Welch, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library. 

Executive Board Member-at-large, 
Jean E. Nelson, Hinsdale Township 
High School Library. 

A.L.A. Council Member, Victoria 
Hargrave, MacMurray College. 


The largest book-capacity library 


in the Middle West, the Midwest In- 
ter-Library Center, was dedicated 


on October 5 by the 15 participating 
universities and library institutions. 

A libraries’ library, the million- 
dollar center to house more than 
3,000,000 little-used books, was es 
tablished in 1949 with a $750,000 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
and a $250,000 grant from the Rocke 
feller Foundation. 

Sponsored by 14 midwestern uni- 
versities and the John Crerar Library, 
the Midwest Inter-Library Center is 
the only library in the world which 
has been especially designed to pro 
vide scholars a mail-order service of 


publications. 
Teletype facilities at the library 
and the participating institutions 


make it possible for a scholar to re 
ceive overnight rare and little-used 
volumes. 
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The center, located just outside the 
University of Chicago campus at 
5721 Cottage Grove avenue, was 
dedicated at 2 p.m. A symposium at 
2:30 p.m. at the library and a din- 
ner at 7 p.m. at the Quadrangle Club 
concluded the program. 

Ernest Cadman Colwell, distin- 
guished visiting professor of Emory 
University and former president of 
the University of Chicago, presented 
the opening symposium address. 
Colwell, who served as the center’s 
first chairman of the board, spoke on 
“Inter-University Cooperation.” 

Keyes D. Metcalf, Harvard Uni- 
versity librarian, spoke on “Inter- 
Library Cooperation and the Future.” 


Other speakers and their topics at 
the symposium were Theodore C. 
Blegen, dean of the graduate school 
of the University of Minnesota, “The 
Scholar Looks at Inter-Library Co- 
operation,” and Ralph E. Ellsworth, 
State University of Iowa librarian, 
“The Task of the Midwest Inter- 
Library Center.” 


W. T. Middlebrook, chairman of 
the board and vice-president of the 
University of Minnesota, was chair- 
man of the symposium. 


Speakers at the dinner were: Miss 
Florence Anderson, assistant secre- 
tary of Carnegie Corporation; David 
Stevens, former secretary of the 
Rockefeller Foundation; Ralph R. 
Shaw, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture; Harold Lancour, director of 
University of Illinois Library School; 
and Reuben Frodin, executive dean, 
State University of New York. 


Participating institutions are: The 
University of Chicago, the University 
of Cincinnati, University of Illinois, 
Illinois Institute of Technology, In- 
diana University, State University of 
Iowa, John Crerar Library, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Michigan State Col- 
lege, University of Minnesota, North- 
western University, University of 
Notre Dame, Purdue University, 
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Wayne University, and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Twice as large in book capacity as 
the University of Illinois Library, 
largest of the midwestern libraries 
until the completion of the center, 
the Midwest Inter-Library was de- 
signed for 3,000,000 books, plus more 
than 20,000 volumes of newspapers. 
Because reading rooms are limited in 
the new center to 20-work study cu- 
bicles for scholars, the center was 
built at a cost of twenty-nine cents 
per volume instead of the usual esti- 
mated $3 a volume. Total cost of the 
center was $850,000. 

A modern grey-brick building, de- 
signed by Shaw Metz and Dolio, ar- 
chitects, and constructed by Sumner 
S. Sollitt, the center is built on one-, 
two- and seven-story levels. Fronting 
Cottage Grove avenue, the library is 
built on land acquired by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1927 and 1932 
and presented by the board of trus- 
tees to the Midwest Inter-Library 
Corporation. 

The administration wing extends 
186 feet across the seven-story stacks 
section of the building. The north 
third of the administration area is 
two stories. 

In the seven-story stacks, steel 
storage shelving especially developed 
for the Midwest Inter-Library Center 
increases the book capacity of the 
floor area 43 percent over conven- 
tional multi-tiered stacks. 

Six layers of books are arranged on 
three double faced sections, with the 
outside sections swinging into the 
aisle for access to books in the center 
section. 

The second story over the admin- 
istration area provides for twenty in- 
dividual study cubicles, one micro- 
film reading alcove and one micro- 
card reading alcove. The one-story 
floor level contains the teletype 
room, offices, and shipping rooms, 
including garage area for the library’s 
truck. 
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“Progress in a continuing program of improvement” is understandable at Mt. Vernon 
Public Library when the annual meeting of the Library Board is really a town meeting. 


Pictured above are members of the Library Board, city officials and guests. 


This “report 


meeting” of the Library Board has become a community activity which has the interests 


of individual and groups throughout the area. 


“Great Expectations” of the Lin- 
coln Library was announced in the 
October issue of their bulletin. Miss 
Gilman writes: “The library, like 
each individual, has its special re 
sponsibilities and its dreams to fulfill. 
One of our dreams (and it’s a very 
down-to-earth one) is to bridge the 
gap that too often lies between small 
business, large industries, labor or- 
ganizations, and their library. A 
business librarian has been added to 
the staff of Lincoln Library. His spe- 
cific job will be to survey the small 
businesses and industries of this 


growing city to the end that the li- 
brary may serve them intelligently 
and efficiently. A public library, ade- 
quately alert and informed, can save 
any business or industry Time, 
Money and Effort.” 


* * 


# 


“Margaret E. Ely, librarian of the 
Berwyn Public Library for the past 
25 years, celebrated this anniversary 
at a dinner as guest of the board of 
directors of the library. Miss Ely is 
the first librarian of the Berwyn 
Public Library and has seen _ its 
growth to the point where the serv 
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ice from the Main Library expanded 
to the establishment of two branches. 
The dinner was attended not only by 
the members of the board but Mayor 
William Kriz and Mrs. Kriz. The 
occasion was marked by the city offi- 
cials who sent three dozen red roses 
to Miss Ely and the members of the 
library board giving her a choice 
piece of Swedish Orrefors glass.” 


Mrs. Vivian H. Howard of the 
State Library staff has been invited 
by the Elementary Editorial Depart- 
ment of Houghton-Mifflin Company 
to advise and assist with the selection 
of stories and articles to comprise the 
content of a series of intermediate 
grade readers the company will pub- 
lish. 


* * * KK 


Discussion programs are now im- 
portant parts of the activity of thou- 
sands of groups in the United States. 
But many teachers and many leaders 
of other youth groups are seeking 
guidance in the introduction of dis- 
cussion techniques. 

They are asking such questions as: 
Why should discussion be stressed? 
How can a discussion program be 
started? What youth groups form 
an appropriate “locale” for discus- 
sion of important topics? What kind 
of program is suited to this or that 
particular group? 

These are some of the questions 
answered in a new book DEVELOP- 
ING DISCUSSION IN SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY, just published 
by the Junior Town Meeting League. 

Leaders and specialists in educa- 
tion from different parts of the coun- 
try met in a special workshop to 
study the problems involved in set- 
ting up a discussion program. They 
based their study on a conviction that 
discussion should be a basic part of 
the entire life of the community—not 
only in school but in many other 
groups as well. The results of the 
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workshop appear in this book, pre- 
pared for all group leaders of youth. 


DEVELOPING DISCUSSION IN 
SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY has 
sections on (1) The importance of 
discussion in America; (2) Planning 
a discussion program; (3) The 
locales, or types of groups, appro- 
priate for discussion activity; (4) 
The factors that condition discus- 
sion, and (5) Discussion leaders and 
their training. 


Every teacher, administrator, and 
citizen concerned with the problem 
of youth discussions will want to 
read this important book. DEVEL- 
OPING DISCUSSION IN SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY may be se- 
cured, free of charge, from: Junior 
Town Meeting League, 400 South 
Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 


* * +4 *K 


For approximately seven months 
the Library Extension Division of 
the New York State Library has 
been exchanging old type certificates 
for public librarians for the new 
professional certificates and certifi- 
cates of qualification in accordance 
with the _ certification regulations 
adopted October 1, 1950. 


About 2,200 certificates have been 
exchanged thus far, most of them, of 
course, from librarians employed in 
libraries in New York State. How- 
ever, many holders of New York 
State certificates have gone far afield, 
as applications have come from 36 
states and several foreign countries. 


The Library Extension Division 
has attempted to notify everyone 
whose certificate may now be ex- 
changed but many of the addresses 
in the files are no longer correct. Any 
person who has not received a notice 
but who has a certificate which might 
be exchanged should write to the 
Library Extension Division, New 


York State Library, Albany 1, New 
York. Since no further exchanges 
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will be made after December 31, 
1951, it is important for all those who 
feel they may sometime want to work 
in a professional position in a public 
library in New York State to make 
application at once for the new cer- 
tificate. 

The New York State requirements 
for the public librarian’s professional 
certificate, if obtained otherwise than 
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by exchange, are four years of col- 
lege plus one year of library school, 
two years of satisfactory professional 
experience and the passing of a certi- 
fication examination. It is expected 
that the first examination, which will 
be open to persons who have met the 
academic requirements for certifica- 
tion, will be given in the Spring of 
1952. 





The annual meeting of the American Library Associa- 
tion will be held in New York City June 29 through July 5, 


1952. 


Headquarters will be at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


The annual meeting of the National Association of 
State Libraries will be held at the same time and same 


place. 





